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“BOTTLED BY May be obtained 


\ 
vA, DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” 
fi all Wi d Spiri 
on the Capsule and Back _ im ahs Spey 
bel. Merchants in 
NONE OTHER . , 6, and 12 Bott 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. 5 ; — aint 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


(WHAT IS ‘WASELINE'? 


7 SS VASELINE " is the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable and now world-famed emollient preparation manufactured by the Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
_ Most people know that ** VASELINE ° is ideal for the s but not so many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, 
; Hon Bony enabling their special virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected part, internal or external. It is worth the while of any careful reader to note the uses of 
ise valuable preparations, 


“VASELINE” itself ia tasteless and odour- CARBOLATED “VASELINE” is the ARNICATED “VASELINE” is the “VASELINE"” COLD CREAM ie the 
1ss, and cannot get rancid. When sold in 4d. and dest possible antiseptic dressing for Cuts, Bites, friend of cyclists and estrians; for Sprains and best known Skin Preservative. In tubes, jars, and 
8d. tubes it is sterilised in manufncture. Barbers’ Itch, etc. In collapsible tubes. 1s. Bruises. In collapsible tubes, 18 boxes, from 6a. Excellent aiter shaving. 

CAPSICUM “VASELINB” is the best BORATED “VASELINE” is valuable SALIOVLIG “VASELINE” relieves “VASELINE” CAMPHORICE allaysall 
home remedy for internal pains (such as Colds in for Catarrh, and is a universal antiseptic ointment, Gdema, Bheumatism, etc. In tins, 13. Irritation of the Skin. In 1d, tins and 6d. bozes 
the Chest, Stomach Cramps, and Toothache), In POMADE “VASELINE” is deticately 


° Only in collapsible tubes, 18. | and _tubes. 

cullapaible tubes, 1s.  VABELINGE” OXIDE OF _ szINC rfumed for Toilet and Hair. In various forms, “ VASELINE” HAIR TONIC assists Hair 

**VABELINE” JUJUBBES are an agree- OINTMENT is the great healer of Sores and Sa | Growth by removing all obstacles and promotingan 
je tubes 


able form of taking “ Vaseline” internally for Eruptions, In eollapaib! . 1s, B “VASELINE” is “ Vaseline” un:qualled beauty and vitality. In bottles, 1s., 
8 Coughs, Sore Throats, eto. 1s, BNTHOLATED ‘ VASELINS” is for in ite most perfect state, delightfully perfumed for 2s, and 3s, 
CAMPHORATED “VASELINE" is a: | Nervous Headache, Sore Throat, Nasal Catarrh, the Toilet. In metal-ca bottles, 1s8.; 6) “VASELINE” TOILET SOAPS are 
hizhly efficient remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, and | etc. (wherever Menthol is recommended). In atoppered buttles, 1s, 6d.; and in tubes, 6d. and superfatted with “Waseline,” and  lcave 
painful Swellings, In collapsible tubes, 1s. collapsible tubes, 1s, 104. aclean, fresh odour after using. 3d. tablets, 


Send 28, @d. for Full Triat a The word ‘‘ VASELINE ”’ 
Cehicen, tangle i comtrsan CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. © nee 


and Perfumed ; 1 , 
Dewiptive haat tetfeac 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Registered Trade Mark. 


—and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, “ee 
long before you're through with your first packet. a sh 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried “ 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful ‘ 


coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising ONS 
that smokers are buying “Park Drives” in millions. Q@& 


ARK DRIVE 4) 


° £0 CIGARETTES 2d. 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppence and see how “ Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Independent Firm, Belfast and London. 


. TRY OUR £200 PICTURE PUZZLES :3%. 


ALWAYS ASK _FOR 


fe often marred by physical dis WN , BEST CIGARETTE Py r. 


orders such as seassiciness, train 
dizziness, and a digestion disordered 
by eudden changes of climate, food 
or water. 
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FITNESS 


WASTING, DEBILITY. 
safe, simple. No s:omach me 
electricity. No fati ving phy- 
Aict roles, nochange of hu bits, 
but an assured restoration 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


@ reputation of over 38 years’ usc as an unfailing retiet for all functional derangements of the liver and 
digestive organs. 


Gentle and natural in its action, it never causes griping or weakening effects, and is picasant and easy to take, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO Limited, London, S.E. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly, 3/811. On receipt of P.O. for 6/6 
we willforward direct from eur Looms to your 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


this paper. A.J. 
London, W.C. Estublisheu 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREA: 


(clotted); absolniely pre; no presi 
the most efficacious subauture for © 
invaluable for ch'ldren and invalid, « 
21b.,.4@, free; snpplied constantly tac: + 
Cadogan, Pembroke, Eefton, Dunde:oid 
Lichfie'd,&s,, by 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0 Der 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEME’ 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or ; 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commur.ications showld be acc: 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henriet’a Street, Lon. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the followirg week 
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ORDERS RECEIVED PREB HERBAL WEDICAL GUIDB ye oe 
FROM THE REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN (Miustrated).— Containing valuable remedies for all ee aN BSR ls Aad : 
ROYAL PALACE aay " ailments. rite to-duy.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 dice 
% is Charing Cross Road, J.ondon. amas ae 
A STOCKHOLM. = . 
Fi WALLPATFERS DIRECT. 
¢ fatterna free —Yorkshire Wali iin: 
§ BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and Offices, Dudsworth Court, Leeds. 
Enyce Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
’ ae bate arod Treats, with fen parcieaarss in- ——= 
ing huts 8 of testimonials of complete cures, ~ 
' RUGS sent sealed, pust free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, Fit stk m OO: 
: 325 High Holborn, London, W.0. and general heslth ts given 
r “ a = Culture,” by UC. lang Nev. 
‘ suitable for Drawin -TOOm, are illustrated. It may beh 


A. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 
TYPEWRITING. — Novelists. story-writern, London, W.C. 

clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
yy eriten; ehoald wend é t-card uae Tere to 
8 Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 

W. Epecial reduction for long stories. ASTROLOGY.— rents, Chir 

Days, Business Success, Mitrit: + 
— -———_— —- - - futuresdded. Send tiith-cate, 11+ 


Clare House, Whitel.urch Koad, Curt & 
ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book rctting 
forth in simple style full and accurate direction for SS 
the due observance of modern modes and manners 
for men, is “ Etiquette fur Men,’”’by G. R. M. Devereux. ROSEBS.— Fall instructicns for + 
Tt may be hi, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. sowter, and care of Roses In crder 10 & : 
Henriette Street, London, W.C. 
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Oo from A. F. Sowter, Publish 


London, W 

OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT; 
call or forward by post; full value per return, oroffer 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, POULTRY KFEPING. 
68 Oxford Btreet, London (Estab. 100 years). like full iretructions as totie 
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el sin Ponty Kee i 

ay," . BE, Wilson, wh 
VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from Pere, from A. F. Sowter, bul 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and treet, Londun, W.C. 
nervous weakness should send for illustrated circular 
Gescritine is gococestal Srearmens and cae by the SS 
only rational an: inless method, No electricity. 
Sent sealed, post free, two stampa.—E. B. Norton, SUPERIOR SUIT LENGT* 
68 & & Chancery Lane, London, WC. tailor will make up tor you, lw! 
designs. Wear guiranteed. Or S07" 
26 to -. Parterns, Ac... post ot 
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Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamins.” A MARGATE. — The Clare 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of ment, Eastern Hsplana¢ 
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TRANeMISSION AT 
Boox Batss. 


No. 1095. 


Lorn Krr- 
CHENER'S &p- 
pointment as 
the King’s ro- 

resentative in 
‘ pb means 

that there are 
a number of 
very angry 
people in various parts of the British Empire. For 
months they have been fighting a terrible silent 
battle against him. They have laboured hard to 
bar his way to any post of power and honour— 
and he has beaten them. 

It would be foolish to pretend that Lord Kitchener 
has no enemies. He has, and they are powerful 
enemies, too, But he has made them by refusing 
to budge an inch from what he regards as the line 
of his duty ; and also, what has mado him far more 
unpopular in certain ei he has refused to 
Ict other people shirk what he regards as their duty. 

“ Your reasons for not doing what you were told 
are the best I ever heard,” he once told an officer 
after listening to a series of plausible excuses for 
neglected duty. ‘‘ Now go and do it.” 

That sort of remark to a “slacker” doesn’t 
make him feel at all friendly towards you. 

It was during his Soudan campaign that Lord 
Kitchener serioutly began the process of making 
enemies by standing no nonsense from anybody. 


To Drop the Ladies In the Nile. 

Some ladies wanted to go to the front, and they 
arranged with an influential personage at the War 
Office that they should be sent out as nurses, Lord 
Kitchener received a telogram telling him to expect 
them, He replied immediately that he did not 
desire the presenco of women with the Army. 
Again came a message from the War Office saying 
that the ladies were coming out. 
-The exact words of Lord Kitchener's final reply 
are unknown, but it was to the effect that if the 
ladies came they would be sent back, and if they 
came again he would drop them into the Nile. 
After that threat no more was heard of the pro- 
posal, but both the high personage and the ladies 
too’ a violent dislike to the Commander-in-Chief. 

« Before the advance on Khartoum Lord Kitchener 
required a new type of gun, and sent home for it. 
Tho War Office, after its amiable custom, replied 
by iene te send out another kind of gun, more 
cr less obsolete. Lord Kitchener tartly replied 
that he could throw stones himself, he wanted a 
gun to shoot with, More trouble! 


His Hurried Visit to Cape Town. 
During the last Boer War Lord Kitchener, 
though busy at the front, paid a hurried visit to 
Cape Town, Here he fecal a number of officers 
having @ great time. His visit was quite unez- 
pected, of course, and they had no time to scurry 
back to their regiments. When they suddenly 
came face to face with their Commander-in-Chiet 
in the hall of a big hotel they noarly fainted. 
“What are you doing in Cape Town?” Lord 
Kitchener demanded. 
I—we'’re on leave, sir,” was the trembling 
answer, 
Oh, indeed! On leave, are you ?™ 
Yes, There’s—there’s nop very much — 
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He Has Made Powerful Enemies in 
High Circles by His Iron Rule. Well 
J 
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INTEREST». 


now,” 
officers 
ventured to remark. ' 

“ Really!" Lord Kitchener 
retorted, ‘ You surprise me, 

will either go 

straight back to the front—all 

of you—or you will take the next boat back to 

Englend. ‘You understand ?™. : 

ey understood very well, fndoed, and the 
whole lot caught the next train to the north. 

One of the things that exasperates him is when 
he gives o plain ordor and is asked to explain or to 
repeat it. During the South African War he sent 
for an aide-de-camp and gave him one or two 
verbal orders to take to some officers in the neigh- 
bourhood. The aido-de-camp failed to — 
the orders properly, and three times he asked ma 
Kitchener to repeat them. At the third request 
the General lost all patience. 

He wheoled round to the table and wrote a few 
hurried words on a sheet of paper. 


The Hornets’ Nest In Indla. 

“Here, Captain Blank,” he said, handing the 
paper to the aide-de-camp, “take this note. It 
is to the Principal Medical Officer asking him to 
examine your ears, There is evidently somethin 
wrong with them, And as you go out please se 
someone else to me,” 

But it was when he went to India that Lord 
Kitchener stirred up his biggest hornets’ nest. 
So big, indeed, was the nest and so angry were the 
hornets that every effort was made to prevent him 
from being sent back to India recently as 
Viceroy. 

The Indian Army had drifted into a very “ slack” 
state when Lord Kitchencr arrived on the scene. 
The climate, of course, is rather against hard work 
in India, and as a general rule nobody does more 
work than they can help, Lord Kitchenor changed 
all that. 

“How many men do you want for the 
manceuvres ?” asked a certain General, who had 
about 20,000 troops under his command, “I 
think I can spare 5,000.” 

Quick as a flash camo Lord Kitchener's reply: 
“I want every man who is not sick or otherwise 
incapacitated for duty!” 

And he saw to it that he got them, too. If Lord 
Kitchener had been content to make himself amiable 
at Simla tea-parties ond had not worricd people to 
do the work thoy had been sent out to India to do, 
he would almost certainly have been Viceroy of 
India to-day. Egypt, however, is a good second ; 
perhaps India may yet come to him, 


KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 
“ Want ter buy a dorg ?” said the smart fancier. 


“Yessir! Lovely dorg ‘ere, sir, something 
special.” 

“A good dog, is he?” inquired the would-be 
purchaser, 


“Good! Why thet animal is cagacious, His 
speciality is tax-collectors,” 

“'Tax-collectors t” 

“Yessir, thet dorg can tell a tax-collector first 
go off, Chain ’im in your yard and ’e'll spot every 
tax-collector that calls.” 

“ What does he do to them ? 

“Chaws 'em up, sit, Chaws ‘om up, 
lovely dorg. Want ’im, cir?” 

“ No, t! ty 

“Why not? Most people would want a dorg 
like that." 

“TJ know 4 but, you see, I’m a tax-collector ! mS 
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A Long Complete Novel entitled— 
“A CRUSHER OF HEARTS” 
By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE, 


Opening Chapters of New Short Serial called— 
“THE TERROR IN THE TRAIN” 
By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


New Real Life Series— 


“MYSTERIOUS 
DISAPPEARANCES” 
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Extrzordinasy cases of people who have suddenly 3 
vanished, i 


First of a Series of Vivid Pen Pictures— 
“RUINED HOMES.” 


Several Short Complete Stories and a Number 
of Holiday Articles and Competitions. 


OUT NEXT WEEK. PRICE 2d. 
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RISKY JOBS FOR MR. DOBBS. 


Ir is well known what difficulties cinematograph 
photographers have to overcome in order to 
provide picture theatre patrons with thrills enough 
to satisfy them. 

An attempt will shortly be made to photograph 
the birth of a new island. The man who is under- 
taking this duty is Mr. B. B. Dobbs, a photographer 
who has gained some fame in the cinematograph 
world owing to his fearlessness. 

He has been promised £50,000 by a large moving 
picture syndicate the moment he places his de- 
veloped film in their hands. 

The prizo seems attractive enough, but to win 
it Mr. Dobbs stands a good chance of losing his 
life. 5 

He will have to cruise about in the vicinity 
of the Aleutian Islands in the Boring Sca (Asia), 
and wait for a submarino disturbance serious 
enough to place a new island on the map. 

New additions to this group of islands have 
during the last few years becn constantly arising 
from the sea. 

Last year the officers of a United States cutter 
witnessed from a considerable distance, a new 
island arise from tho water to an elevation cf several 
hundred feet above tho sea level. One of tho 
witnesses described the sight as “‘the greatest 
pyrotechnic display he ever saw.” Cloud3 and 
clouds of steam arose from tho sea aud inter- 
mingled with it were countless millions of tens 
of molten lava and rocks, convertiig the sea for 
many miles around into almost boiling 
water. 

It can be easily seen what a fine draw such a 
picture would be. In order to provide against 
tho danger of volcanic ashes the decks of the snip 
carrying the photographer will be covered wilt 
asbestos and several epare masts aud spars will 
be carried in case of am 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS. . 
THERE were two women standing outside the 
railings of Buckingham Palace the other day. They 
were engaged in deep and earnest consultation, 
and stared and pointed up at the various windows 
of the Palace. It was evident that something of great 
importance was on hand. One or two people 
paused to look at them and San panos Ve at the 
windows. Were any of the Roya 


Family loo. 
out? No, the windows retumed a blank p= | 


lassy stare. 
? Still the two women argued and pointed. Finally, 
a bee a drew near. right,” h 
“ Well, my dear, aps you're e heard 
one of tee say, those curtains may be clean, 
but they don’t look it to me.” 


KINDLY SOLICITUDE. 

tour through the different countries of 
Isles has boen highly successful from 
ing weather and enthusi- 
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who ee himself dialiked by some of his tenants. 
Two of the latter deciled to put an end to the 
annoyance and the landiord. y saw him ride off 
to the market town one morning, and night found 
them pees a ya ay their shot-guns beside them, 
patiently waiti return. 

He should rs about ten o’clock, but 
ten came and no landlord. Eleven! Twelvo! 
And still no sign of him. 

One of the would-be murderers shifted restlessly. 

“What's keepin’ him ?"" he whispered to his 
companion. 

“IT don’t know,” was the reply.. “Shure, I 
hope nothin’s happened to th’ poor ould boy. That 
was a terrible skittish mare he was ridin’ ! 

HIS MISTAKE. 

Tue recent iage of Doughty, the old clown, 
to a very youthful bride recalls another union of May 
and December, when an old gentleman of eighty 
oe Se SS of 


The clergyman disapproved, and as the couple 
stood before him his disapproval bubbled over. 

Ha kened forward saat whisperad $0: the, Belis- 
ar font is at the other end of the church,” 

8 

“* The font!’ gasped the old gentleman. “* What 
do I want with the font? We've come to get 
m ts ; 


“Oh, I be ur pardon !”’ was the suave reply. | 
Say een eee rome P ey 


t you had brought this child to 
christened !** 


CORONATION ECHOES. 

Herz are one or two little bits of ip about the 
Coronation. Queen Mary was not at all well when 
she arrived at the Abbey, the swaying of the State 
coach having made her almost seasick. After 
she had been dosed with restoratives, however, and 
had rested for a little, she was able to proceed with 


the ceremony. Describing the ceremony recent 
she remarked that it felt “like being pea all 
over 


At pa State ball King George was chatting with 
Admiral Prince Henry of Prussia and the French 
grb de ing ye lan 

“Here we are,” he sai ghing, ‘‘ three poor 
admirals, out of place.” 

“That is true, sire,” replied the Frenchman, 
“ but you, at least, have a throne.” 

“I would rather have a ship,” King George 
replied. 


TOO FORMAL, 

So Lord Kitchener is going back to Egypt! 

Quite recently one heard an excellent prot about 
his lordship. During the Boer War he had as an 
orderly a liglt-hcarted and irrepressible youth he 
had known very well in England. The young 
man, who was, as a matter of fact, the son of a noble 
house, had gone out as a trooper in the Imperial 
Yeomanry, and he had not quite grasped the fact 
that as a trooper he could scarcely expect to be 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
en such familiar terms with his commander-in- 
chief as he had been at home. 

One mo he was sent for. Lord Kitchener 
wanted him earry some dispatches, and he 
Wa 0 Sol Ses iene a en sielet 

Ho started off, and entered the General’s presence 
in the most off-hand way. 

“ Did you want me, Kitohener ?”” he asked. 

The staff surrounding the General gasped and 
iit See like sheep before a threatenod 
storm. the General merely glanced up with 
the kindest expression. . 

-“Oh, don’t call me Kitchener!” he said almost 
tenderly. “It’s so beastly formal. Onli me 
Herbert 1" 


“ACCORDING TO THE RULES.” 

Tue following, says Dr. A. E. Thomas, the 
medical officer of health for Finsbury, is a letter 
received from a little boy notifying the arrival of 
@ new sister : 

= Gentleman of the Gardians. 


“ ta 

“itisa and she as to have the name 
a Wither he don't boll 

with it, Excue pencil no more at preseant.” 


MISGUIDED ENTHUSIASM. 

Miss Pays Dake, back from Paris, where she 
was playing the title-rdle in ‘‘ The Quaker Girl” at 
the telot Theatre, is delighted with her trip 
to Paris. The Parisians, she declares, were 
‘* wildly enthusiastic.” 

bid seemed as determined to be pleased with 
us of the Gaisty,” she says, “ as was the lady with 
the violinist. 


madness that touched me to 
the heart. May I ask, was it one of your own 
composi ? 

“* Madam,’ lied the violinist coldly, ‘I 
was putting anew E string on my violin.’ * 


WHAT, INDEED ! 

Prenars the warm weather was responsible for 
See reel: netbeans ‘fe aap 9k Ser petesoncts 
recently. 

It waa after lunch, and his worship, well known 
to be a rather henpecked husband, was feebly 
trying to resist a tendency to doze. A man was 
t in and charged with drunkenness. 


ly: 
‘* Yes, sir,” the prisoner admitted. 


vacancy. 


* Then what excuse can you offer ? * he 
murmured, 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. 
Tis week Mr. George Bemard Shaw celebrates 
his birthday. One of this famous Irishman’s 


stories is age two Dulan & They were 
strolling al beside the Li when they saw a 
notice that anyone who tencuet ’s Growaliy. person 


from the water would receive a reward of five 
pounds ; if a dead body were taken out the reward 
would be only thirty shillings. 

It seemed an easy way of making money, 80 
aftor thinking the matter over for some time they 
arranged that one of them would fall in, and the 
other would “ rescue ”’ him. 

“ And then,” Mike explained, “ we'll share the 
five pounds between us—two pound ten each.”* 

They found a fairly quiet spot, with nobody 
abouki wea Pat jum ae the i po Only when 

e saw his companion go down and come i 
did it occur to Mike that neither of them ecnleree 
So he stood rather doubtfully on the bank and 
watched his friend go down and come up again 
for the third time. Then a faint voice called to 2 

“Mike! Mike! For the love of Hiven, save 
me quick, or we'll only get fifteen shillings apiece 1? 


If you experience any difficulty ia raising 
money for the children try Catching Your 
Pals. See page 144. 
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QM” The Editor will give 28, 64. each 00 1, 1, 
best paragraph accepted for this colunn. 

the famous P.W. Sonkninss will be awarded fu its) 
paragraph used. If there is more than one sonic... 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded ty” 
the oe whose pee was received jirst, “SZ 
-crown this week gocs iss F c 

Great Octtral Hotel, Gatien’ °° Mist Freda 8. 

A_FREAKISH CAT. 

A P.W. reader has made the astonishing disco... 
that his cat has not only nine lives but pos. 
nine legs also. This is how he figures it out; 

No cat has 5 legs, 
1 cat has 4 legs, 

No cat and one cat equals one cat, therefore one 

cat has nine legs. 


THIRSTY, 
Aw Irish reader has sent me one of his cards, can 
you read it ? 


The interpretation is given below. 
OUR SPORTS.—NO VI. 
You sit in # boat, in each hand hold an oar, 
You take with you three pretty ladics—or more; 
You point out the hills and the beauties calor, 
Then oo you all try to swim for (> 
re. 


That's ROWING, 


ANOTHER MATCH PROBLEM. 
Taxz eight matches and male an octazon. a: 
shown in the illustration, Having done this ta‘. 
five more matches 
cap =o 
) m into a 
six-sided figure 
without moving the 
iginal matches. 
‘or solution see 
below. 


A BOOK PUZZLE. 
Orrn a book at 
random and select a 
word within the first 
ten lines, and within 
the tenth word from 
the end of the line. Mark the word. Now deul!> 
the number of the , and multiply the toti:! ! + 
five. Then add 20. en add the number cf tc 
line you have selected. Then add 5. Multi:}: 0 
sum by 10. Add the number of the word in tiv i::.- 
and from this subtract 250. _ 
The right hand figure in the remainder will‘... 
cate the number of the word you selected, t: 
second figure the number of line, and ile 
remaining figures the number of the page. 


ioe WEEK’S CLEV 5 ane 
GAY young coquetts is Miss Julia 
With flattery seeks she to rulia 

But ’twere best to beware, 

Else you'll find that, though fair, 
This maiden is seeking to fulia. 


Solutions. 


THIRSTY. a 
Tur Irishman’s card reads ‘*‘ I am dry as dust. Mn? i¢ 
a bitter. You can pay.” 
ANOTHER MATCH PROBLEM. 
BN lines indicate the positions of the five ¢-:"a 


“Little Jack Horner, sat in a corner, making a good Tele-quid—” a= 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 3, 1911, 
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w £200 = 


FOR SOLVING THE PICTURES. 


ist PRIZE. £100. 2np PRIZE, £25. 3nd PRIZE. £10. 3 PRIZES OF £5 EACH. ‘BO PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


BELow we give you the fourth set of pictures in connection with our new 
competition. These illustrate the names of the proprietors of certain adver. 
tised articles or of the articles themselves. 

What we wish you to do is to study these 
pictures, and to find out the name of 
the article or of the proprietor which each 
represents. For instance, the small example 
picture represents Camp Coffee (the name of 
an advertised article). 

The pictures have been ostactad by the Editor as 
being, in his opinion, the most suitable to represent 
the articles or proprietors intended; but he ia open 
to convict.on, and to prevent the possibility of an 
imperfectly considered decision he will have the 
assistance of three members of the stuff to help him 
in determining which are the best solutions. 

The Editor will give his decision aft>r all solutions 
have been carefully considered and discussed. 


To the competitor who submits the greatest 
number of solutions which, in the opinion of 
the Editor, give the best names to the pictures, a prize of £100 will be 
awarded, and the remaining prizes will be distributed according to merit. 

Another set of pictures will appear in Pearson's Weekly next week. 


EXAMPLE PICTURE. 


Camp Coffee. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms. 


2, When you have filled in the names on the entry form, sign your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the entry form, an keap it carefully 
beside you until the date for sending in is announced in Pearson's Weekly. 


8. rece! entry form with difforent pictures will appear in Pearson’s Weekly 
next week. 


4. To the competitor who submits the greatest number of solutions (one solution 
for each picture) which, in the opinion of the Editor, are the best, a prize of £160 
will be awarded, The remaining prizes will be awarded according to merit. 

5. In the event of a tie between three or more competitors for the first, prize of 
£100, there will be set a competition amongst the tying ig ohret l which 
the prize will be awarded to the competitor whose reply, in tho opinion of the 
Editor, after considoration and discussiun, is the best. ter this has been dona 
the smaller prizes will be allocated. 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of 
apy attempt submitted. 

7. No correspondence wi:l be entered into in connection with the competition, and 
telegrams will be ignored. ° 


8. sg published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this understanding 
only. 


<+ 


Cut across here. =e 


RE 
Copies of the issues of !' P.W.” in which the first three sets of pictures appear can be obtaincd 
through your newsagent. 


i i “ We've kept our last cook over a month.” 

“ Jou, Id like t five o'clock “ Dm you settle with your neighbour about his ; ef ; t 
to-morrow mcm ee es ‘ee early | dog basking at night 2” siameee it ; Scott! How on earth did you 
train.” * Oh 1 : a : 

“A H i i y “She's heen down with pacumonia for the last 

All sir, all right," repliod the able servitor | ** Buried the hatchet, eh ?” She own Wi nia fo 
expreativelye = all ce fe a do, ott, is to ring.” f*No. Buried the dog!’ three weeks, and is too ill to be moved ! 


“Do you agreo with doctors in thinking kissing 


“J peteve Brown’s baby is beginning to learn 2 
dangerous ? 


how to talk.” 
: That tune think that ?™ “TT do.” a 
oat Ea Na leant pannt me.” “ Why. TT ue ren a ‘Gimme jinky- “ What terrible effect do you consider it might 
“Oh, no! But it’s the only tune the man in the | water, please,’ to the waitress at the restaurant, | bring about?” 

flat above mine knows," to-day.’ arriage ! 


o 
in Waar a beautiful piece the orchestra is play- 
Z- 


Can yow finish it? It will help you if you read all about Tele-quids on page 152. [it a 
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Mr. DupcEon had an end in view when he changed 


‘rt of his weekly w: into silver, of which the 
eaallest value was fo, eng He planked the 
money down on the table in front of his wife on his 
arrival home, and waited for his weekly allowance. 

Mrs. Dudgeon eyed the one gold coin and small pile 
of silver with suspicion, being accustomed to her money 
in the form of a large a small gold coin only, 
and quickly counted up the total value. 

- An right, Amy, ain’t it?” queried her husband. 
af *ave my bit now; I’m going out directly after 

ner.” 

It was Henry Dudgeon’s idca that he might 
rushing matters get possession of one of those bal 
crowns ; but his spouse was equal to the emergency. 

“You're in a great ‘urry, ’Arry!” she exclaimed 
ioe Mg to pl hoy Aric wet ro 

s’pose, when you might tter em *ome 
where there’s many an odd job Wants" 


P e an’ oyster . 
“ You'll do no such thing!” retorted Mrs. 

on whom the irony was wasted. “’Arf a minute, 
re — give you your pooket-money an’ keep you 
q » 

Mr. Dudgeon looked on despairing} while his wife 
went over to her work-box, from one of the secret 
ew of which she presently brought forth a solitary 

illing. 

“There you are; now ’re satisfied—p’raps !” 
she exclaimed. o 

Mr. Dudgeon sighed helplessly with the small coin 
in his and gazed longingly at the larger ones in 
a ife’s money which still stood on the corner of the 
table. 

“*Tain’t much to go the week on, is it, Amy?” 
he suggested feebly. 

‘“* No, you're right, *Arry } by the time the landlord 
an’ the insurance man an’ your club man an’ the 
butcher an’ the baker an’ the grocer an’ the coal man 

t paid, there ain’t much left out o’ twenty-nine 

b a week.” 

Henry frowned at the wilful misinterpretation of 
his words. 

“TI mean this—this ain’t much!” he explained in 
tones of disgust. 

“Find me some one . take over o the ae 
expenses an’ give me a clear shilling for myself to do 
es I like with. I'll be glad to let ’em do it,” declared 
Mrs. Dudgeon. “What ’ave you got to buy? A 
bit o’ *bacca an’ p’raps a newspaper.” 

“Somo men I know on my money, married men, 
too, ’ave always got a bob in their pocket!” growled 
Mr. Dudgeon. 

“So can you ‘ave; don’t spend that one an’ you'll 
always ‘ave it.” 

Henry Dudgeon gave up the verbal contest, but 
he resolved that next week should see a change. He 
was tired of being twitted by his workmates regarding 
his inability to “ pay up and look big,” and his pride 
had been wounded of late by a chance remark which 
had drifted to his ears to the effect that “’Arry ’as 


to brass up © *apenny, an’ gets tuppence a week 
for ‘isself, an’ keeps a Milasie shiek to show the 
missus ’ow ’e spends it.” 

“Oh, does ‘o?” muttered Mr. Dudgeon. “I'll 
lay long odds ’e ’as a quid or two by ’im before long, 
though.” 

The failure to extract more than the customary 
witling from his better half set H thinking, 
and after much thought he at length oneal a plan 
of pore ee i gnoers of which was so 
gratifying that he c not resist laughing outright. 
__“*T must a-been a mallet-’ead not to fore thought 
oe” something similar afore,” he chuckled. “ Tu 
a week, I ‘ave, do 1? When I’ve saved u Hi the 
little odds and ends I shall rake in for the future, it 
won't be long mounting up to quids. Then we'll 
seo if I can’t ’ave a bit of a leaeue now an’ agin, an’ 
pay my way!" 

° e e 8 e e 

Qn his way home from work on the following 
Saturday, Mr. Dudgeon mpm at the post office 
for a few minutes to open a ban account with a 
deposit of three shillings. When he stood before 
his own door with the bank-book and twenty-seven 
shillings in-his pockets and heard his wife's firm tread 
as she came to let him in, he half-regretted his action, 


For the best finishes I will give five pairs of pocket scissors. M 


ea. \ + 2 Ye 


Complete 


and would have rushed back to draw the mae 
out again had there been time As it was, he 
the twenty-seven shillings quietly on the table as 
een ae oe ee eee expectantly for the 
trouble to come 

It came soon enough. Mrs. who had 
not seen the money, swept it on the floor in the act 
of laying the table. She picked up the coins, counting 
them as she soared their Lane ge - 

“ One ni one poun . oO — 
where's ite reek of pl got to ?”” she asked. There’s 
no place for ‘em to roll to out o’ the way.” 


Mr. Dudgeon rofessed to be reading a patent 
medicine 


_ down. 

“ Was the silver all in shillings? You might come 
an’ ‘elp anyone to pick it up after putting it down as 

you'd stole it an’ not sayin as it was there. 
“?Ow much ‘ave you got?’ acked HL a 
* Twenty-seven shillings; an’ “I can’t 
“ T.that's right!’ stammered Mr. Dudgeon, turning 
to the almanack. 


a bedi sense et eae shillings as a week's 
fy. ghee husband, with his 
cured after 


yes,” replied the nervous 
suffering.” “ You see,” he 

quickly, “one of our foremen’s ti 
to-morrow an’ we've bought ’im s present. 

“Eh!” ejaculated Mrs. rie om getting vp slowly 
from her knees, but not taking her fixed gaze from her 
erring husband. “’Ow much did re give, then? 
she asked when ehe had recovered her breath from 
the shock. “Not three shillings! Surely youre 
not altogether such a——” ; 

“No, I only gave the same as the foremen— arf a 


explained 
married 


dollar. Do me a bit o’ good, you know; put me on 
the books.” . 

“ You gave away three shil—but that don’t account 
for all of it. Where's the other sixpence ?” 


“A fellow can’t assist at a wedding presentation 
without being a bit sociable like, an’ you can’t bo— 


“You spending my money to buy wedding presents 
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WAY. 

Of Helping the Fresh Air Fund. 
TO SMOKERS.—I part want toappealto 
This is the reason. wrery ony you aniey 

f. her life is I img merry an 

right or and black, you still enjoy 
v ‘e time you smoke a pipe or a 
cigarette puff avey ond feel soothed, 
feel that there fis a little joy left after all, 

an ou ve found it—in your e. 


3 ary, 
Pearson's Weekly,” 18 Henrietca 


POO SSSOSSOSHSSSOSSSHSOSOOOOOOSD SSOSSHSHSOOOOS 


for people I don't know fs bad ta cool declared Mra. 
Dats, “but to go buying out of it for a 
pack of good-for-nothing——” 

“They didn’t all ‘ave drinks out of ft,” broke in 
Henry soothingly. ‘Never mind; such 3 0 
*’appen once a year—I mean once in a while. e 
must economise this week. Will you let me ‘ave my 
allowance now, Amy—dear ?” 

“The first economy will be to cut that item out!” 


ee Amy. 
‘Oh!’ retorted Henry, adding under his breath, 
** we'll see about it.” 

Then he went upstairs to lock his bank-book in the 

dreyen in which 7 mare his ra — 

next pay-day brought Henry eon home 

a ay ie ay The success of his first 

deception had been twofold—he had the money and 

the housekceping had not suffered; meals came along 

in ee. and quantity as before. He had a different 
scheme for the second effort. 

“Amy, old gal,” be commenced with an effort, 
“T know {t'll "it you ‘ard after last week, but I've 
got a bit o’ bad nows.” 

“You've been giving away more o’ my money!” 
Mrs. Dudgeon. 


‘“*N-no; five shillings.” 

“Oh, dear! You did give me a turn, 
exclaimed Mrs. Dudgeon, who was obviously relieved 
that the amount was not iarger. . 

“ An’ ‘ow on earth did you come to lose five 
shillings ?” she asked suspiciously. 

a my pocket inside out accidentally ; 
money rolled all over the road. J found the gold 
quidlet and the five-shilling bit, but the two fait 
Sige oo the drain, I s’pose,” sighed 

“‘ More economising this week, I s'pose ?” grumbled 


his wife. 
“It’s all we can do,” said Henry. “It’s a good 
thing you're euch a wonderful manager, Amy ; I'm 


sure last weck didn’t seem no different to me.’ 


‘ark postcards “Jack.” (See page 144.) 
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Short Story. Ava. 3, 1911. 


Mra. eon mted, but vouchsafed ! 
nation ane Doueekcld, seeretas cilia tom 


With eight shillings to his account Henry Dud.con 


aie hopeful and ambitious. Tho next Saturday: }.. 
a new tale to His wife, however, saved hi. , 
the ordeal of b the ice, for as soon as he act four 
in the house she him with : 


“You look as lively as though they was poin7 

‘ang. Sg What ’avo you Pe ? of ne 
ve done nothing; that’s the worrying par’ 

about it; It’s what they say I’ve done—bronght sarc 

bad work back; docked me four an’ a tanner for i:, 

an’ I never 0 much as——” 

broke off in amazement; the expe-t: | 

Instead, 


outburst not come. his wife smiled and 
remarked quietly : 
“ Ah, well, we're used to short money now; 


seems as though our luck’s out.” 
The success of the d 
beyond all doubt, and Mr. eon was highly plea. 
with himself. Nevertheless he foresaw that to invo:t 
a new calamity each week to account for short w: 


was now establis': 1 


would soon ve too great a tax for his inventive 
faculties, ccordingly, he devised a permaacit 
reduction. 


2 

“ Someone’s let me in for ft!” he declared.“ ‘Tho 
governor ’e sent for me an’ ’e says, ‘’Enry, I’m in a bit 
of a ’ole; the business ain't paying, an’ I've got t» 
cut down exs. Your wages from now an’ ’encefor‘h 
will be reduced by five shillings per week? Thats 
a ain’t it? It’s either take it or go,’ eo—so | 
took 


“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Duden, 
her hands at the conclusion of the revit! ; 
“ troubles never come singly !” 

“What's the—other trouble?” demanded 
Dudgeon, who. 
ait by his x revenue . 
to take out a Lihsastrrg you. I only ’eard it 
this morning.” 

“Summons against me!” ejaculated Mr. Dud:con. 
“What for? I never done nothink to ’im!” 

“It’s over the grocery bills. °E’s says unless ‘c's 
paid by to-night there'll be trouble. They’ve been 
running over three weeks, an'——” 

** Ain’t you been paying week by week ?” demande 


Henry. 

“Now "ow could I, an’ you bringing ‘ome short 
money four weeks running an’ likely to for some time 
to come now?” 
ie thought you managed,” put in Mr. Dudzcvn 

oe ! I managed everything else but that, 
and thought it didn’t matter leaving it over a wee. 
But every week’s the same; an’ now ’e’s goin to 
summons you an’ we ain’t got the money, an’ thc} il 
seize the ‘ome an’——” 

“Ere, wot’s ‘is bloomin’ bill?” enarled Henrv. 

“ Just @ sovereign; we can’t never do ft. An’ 's 
won't take it in instalments; must ‘ave the lot. 
I offered to pay ’im part—I ’ad some of it.” 

“*Ow much are you short?” 

“* Seventeen an’ six.” 


Mr. 

did not appear to be ca:t 
isfortunes. 
to the court on Montiv 


“En!” Mr. mn gave s gasp and glared 
acer at his wife; “seventeen and sixpence” 
represented the total amount he had saved. 


‘I'll go round an’ see Posket,” he growled aftcr 
a while. ‘Give us that ’arf-crown you got towards 


‘is bill!” 

When Mr. D n had gono out with his bark- 
book and the half-crown to settle with the civics 
his wife called in a emall boy who was playing in tLo 
front and sent him off on an errand, 

“Take this bunch o’ keys back to Purvis’ tho 
fronmonger’s, an’ tell ’im that the lady ’as done wi'h 
the keys, thank you, an’ tho littlest one fitted nivel. 
Then Mrs, Dudgeon went upstairs to try on the nes 
hat rg had purchased the night before at the lo 
Mare 


It’s hard to collect money nowadays.” 
“ Been trying to collect some ?” 

“No, oh, no! But a dot of people have been 
trying to cdllect from me.” 


THE WRONG PLACE. : 
“Can I sell you a love story?” asked tho 
aspiring young author in the editorial departn ub 
of the aA magazine. cee 
“Possibly,” replied the busy editor, “\\ hat 
kind of heroine have you pictured ?” 
“ Well she is girl with an fron will.” 


" And a heart of steel.” 
“ And sufficient brass to carry her throvch t @ 
world, and plenty of tin to buy a titled husban.!. 
“ Whew !" 

“ But when she riveted her eyes—— 

“Hold on, young man. This is a ma*\-” 
office. I think you'd hetter try and sell that st.) ~ 
an ironmonger’s shop,” . 
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was e natural consequence, and this change was 

followed, about 1775, by tho Enfectustion: oF the 

middle stump and the splitting up of the bails into 

two pieces, as at the present day. 

Pcp eas with ¢ ‘sa “yphiton of the wickets, 
r changes were also taki laco in regard to 

batting mat bowling. The ear’ i bak, for Sraa08; 


poGe Ge Cricket 


ammer Game was First Played T: 
oes nmer Game si fora Witket.” _ 


Exorann’s national game, cricket, has only | W9S more like a modern hockey stick, and could 
reached its present form after s great number of | Only be used for slogging at every ball, defonsivo 
changes, spread out over many years. Modern | Play being practically impossible with such a weapon. 
cricket #8 development of an old game called But thon the bowlers of those days always sont 
“stool-ball,” combined with nother ancient down underhand balls, which came in along the 

astime named “‘cat-and-dog.” “ Stool-ball” was ground and mot 


layed by two persons, the implements being a the thickest part 
f if cricket,’ 


all and “* ori * or three-le stool. of the bat, as 

One player stood before the stool, with out- shown in_ the 

stretched hand, while the other tossed the ball to gy illustra- 
ion. 


Notuntil about 


1825 did round- (7 j 
arm bowling come 4 —_ 
in, and, although sews ~S 


objected to by 1995 saw the first round-arm ball 
many leading bow 


‘players, gradual'7 

won ita way into general use. How dangerous 
the new style of bowling was on the imperfect 
pitches then prepared by cricketers can be well 
imagined. The result was tho introduction of pads 
for the legs and gloves for the hands of batsmen, 
while the pitches received more attention than had 
ever before been the case. 

The first score of a cricket match ever printed 
yas in 1746. The famous Marylobone Cricket Club 
(M.C.C.) was formed in 1787, its headquarters then 
being in Dorset Square, Marylebone. 

terwards it moved to North Bank, Regent's 
Park, and in 1814 arrived at St. John’s Wood. 
Lord’s, the St. John’s Wood ground, has been the 
home of the M.C.C, ever since, and is generally 
recognised as the most comfortably appointed 
cricket-ground in the United Kingdom. 


IN THE DAYS OF HIS YOUTH. 

7A Harry inspiration strikes the lad as he is being 
led into the wood-shed by his father, who holds 
a long switch in his hand. 

“Remember, father," says the boy, 
were a boy yourself once.” 

“TJ hadn’t thought of that,” replios the father. 
“ Come to think of it, I was, And when I got into 
such mischief ag you have my father always licked 
me good deal harder than I meant to whip 

ou.” 
y Cautioning the youth to wait, the father goes 
to get an additional switch, 


¥ | 
ii 
layed by Out ! 
Stool-ball was two 
to strike the ball with his hand. 


. The batsman had 
ere he has been bowled. 


hin from e distance. The “ batsman’s” duty was 
to hit the ball away with his open hand, but if he 
missed it, and the stool was hit, he was “ out,’ as 
shown in the first picture. 

“Cat-and-dog™ was a popular game in the 
north of England, and was played as follows: Two 
holes were cut in the ground at 6 distance of 
thirteen yards from one another, and above each 
hole stood a player, armed with a “ dog ”—in other 
words, a club, e cat, a piece of wood four inches 

. long, was bowled at the 
a omy whose duty was 
to it out of the hole. 

Cricket, as played in 
the eighteenth century, 
may said to have 
3 been a combination of 
the two games  fust 
mentioned. That is to 
say, the ideas of a wickot 
seems to have been bor- 
rowed from “ stool-ball,”* 
while the hole from “cat-and-dog" was also 
retained. The second sketch shows the wickets 
of that period, which were one foot high and two 
feet apart. 

In making # run the batsman had to thrust the 
end of his bat into this hole, instead of reaching 
over the popping-crease, as we do now 3 while the 
icket-keeper, instead of throwing down the wicket 


paettee = os “that you 


Wickets of the eighteenth 

ie ois the ry 

which the ba piece 
wood—had to enter. 


SHOES OF BREAST FEATHERS. 

Snoxs at £500 a pair! That is the very latest 
craze of fashion, These shoes are made from the 
breast feathers of humming birds, and take about 
six months to complete, The feathers aro sewn 
together with the utmost skill and care, so it is not 
to be wondered that the price is so excessive. 

Fashion has always been very merciless in Its 
demand for feathers, The destruction of birds 
means, too, an enormous loss in other ways. 

Mr. Chapman, the well-known curator of birds 
at the Amcrican Museum of Natural History, 
declares that insects cost the Forestry Department 
£20,000,000 every year, and yet owing to the 
craze for the very birds which holp to destroy 
these insects, the American Government has to 
bear this expense themselves. 

In four years 2,009,000 birds were killed in 
America alone, one shipment containing no loss 
than 10 tons of wings. Venczuela has exported 
ovor a million and a half heron plumes in one year. 

Of all feathers that are most i and expen- 
sive few excel lumes. To give an idea 
of the enormous trade that is done in them it is 
only necessary to state that in one week last 
October no leas than £350,000 worth was sold 
in Mincing Lane. Dealers come from all over 
the world to attend these auctions. 

Although ostrich feathers are dear, egret plumes 
are dearer still, These cost as much aa, £10 an 
ounce in the natural state, an ounce comprising 
about six hundred pieces, A curious side cf ths 
feather industry is revealed by the dainty puffs 
in which ladies indulge. 

More than 20,000 Be Late are killed every year 
to supply these powder puffs. Ono cygnet makes 
on an ave a dozen of these dainty articles. 
This is not the only source of mupply, thousands 
being obtained from eider ducks and young 


geese. 


had fo pop the ball into the hole 
e could get his bat thore. 

This rule, it will be readily understood, led to 
numerous accidents, the wicket-keeper’s hand and 
batsman’s bat constantly coming into contact (aa 
chown in the third picture), with more or less 
serious results to the wicket-keeper. 

.. The abolition of this hole between the wickets 


Bats were shaped somewhat like hockey sticks, and the 
ball nde 


was bowled under ha 


The Test Match team that is going to Australia will be captained by 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 35. 


(1) CONSCIENCE MONEY. 


For the following explanation of the above term th? 
prize of 10s. 6d. Ags been awarded to J. Churchman, 
33 Brougham Street, Skipton, Yorks+ 

“Conscience Money” is an expression coined to 
represent sums sent anonymously to the Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer by those who have unwittingly 
or wilfully defrauded Governmont of its dues. bite 
name comes from the supposition that the sender 
is impelled to this course by tho stings of conscience. 
(2) VOX POPULI. 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
W. R. Anderson, 80 Penny Street, Blackburn. “he 
winner's definstion read as follows 1 

This is part of the Latin phrase, "Vox Populi, 
vox Dei,” “the people's voice is the voice of God.” 
It doca not mean that the voice of the many is wise 
and right, but it is irresistible. As God’s laws 
cannot bo withstood, neither can the popular will. 
(3) CAUCUS. 

A. W. Wyatt, 6 St. Mary’s Road, Bodmin, submilted 
the best explanation in the following terms s 

This term originated in America, where it has taken 
great hold. It means a private meeting of the leaders 
of a party, generally politicians, where businoss is 
arranged and candidates chosen for coming contests 
Its actions at times arouse a great amount of suspicion’ 
(4 THE LONE STAR STATE. 


The prize has been atcarded to C. Baldwin, 56 Cowley 
Road, Walton, Liverpool, for the following definition : 

Texas is sometimes referred to as “* The Lono Star 
State.” For a brief poriod before the American Civil 
War Toxas was an independent State, and prominent 
on her national flag was one solitary star, hence the 
nicknamo. 

(3) DILETTANTE-ISM. 

The winner, J. Thomas, 14 North Road, Ferndale, 
Glam., explained the above phrase as follows t 

Dilettante-ism is the term used for the admiration 
of the fine arts. At first it meant ‘a love of art ahs 
it was then applied to the dabbling in art; and has 
lastly become a depreciatory term conveying the 
notion of a shallow critic or trifling virtuoso. 

(6) SUITING TO AT. 

The best explanation of this term was submitted by 
Mrs. E. Phillips, 10 Highgate Terrace, Dewsbury, and 
was thus expressed ! 

Suiting perfectly, with the exactness indicated by a 
T square, seems to be the idea contained in this ox- 
pression, which is used to convey a gcneral idea of 
suitability ; exactly the thing requircd. 


you CAN HAVE YOUR CAKE 
and ent it, for knowledge isalways valuable if properly 
applied. Here fs an example of this fact. Below you 
will find a few words or phrases. You know what 
sore of them mean, don’t you? 

Thero you are! You have the knowledge, ‘and now 
to use it to advantage. Take any one of tho expres- 
sions you know and explain it concisely and clearly 
on @ postcard. Thon post it on to these offices at 
once. That postcard may be worth half a guinca 


to you. 

Each week I give six half-guineas for the explana- 
tions considered the best and clearest, and each 
weok many readers of Pearson's Weekly make use of 
their knowledge and add to their incomes. Won't 
you have a shot at these knowledge testa ? 

I shall be looking for vour entry this week, 


(1) Nine Points of the Law, 
(2) Abracadabra. 

(3) The Oxford Movement. 
(4) By Hook or by Crook. 

(5) Page (Stock Exchange) 
(6) The Upper Ten. 


J want all my readors to enter this simple 
knowledge test. : 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of # postcard, and prt your explanation 
in as short and preciso & Way a8 you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fiity words—and sign 
your name and addvess. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but eacb must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearscn’s Weesly, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, August 3rd. You 
may send all. your postearids for ti.is compet ition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


C.B. Fry = 


And it Takes Thirty of the same Anima!s to Equal 
: the Weight of One Elephant, 


AtTuovas the'lion is usually known as tho King of 
Beasts, the tiger is the heavier of the two great cats. 
It isa very large lion that weighs 400 pounds, but 
this is no uncommon weight for tho tiger. 

Captain Forsyth killed several big male r8, 
weighing between 450 and 500 pounds, and there 
is a case on record of one beautiful beast in fine, fat 
condition which was just under ten feet long, 
and weighed 628 pounds. It was shot by Mr. 
Shillingford. 

Big as they are, lions and tigers are by no means 
the largest of the flesh-eating animals, This 
distinction belongs to the bear tri The Russian 
brown bear grows to s weight double that of the 
lion, and the grizzly also weighs up to 800 pounds. 

But even old Ephraim, as the trappers call the 
grizzly, is not so large as his Polar cousin. A 
specimen of the latter has go Saag weighing 
1,000 pounds, and measuring ly thirteen feet 
from nose to tail. 

The strength of the Polar bear is beyond belief. 


They do not Have the Liberty of Lansashire’s 


In all branches of the industrial world Japan 
ae aegis ut mak, Se Son 4 
has me the Britain of the Far East. Nor is 
this to be wondered at when one considers the 
wages paid and the hours worked, which enables 
Japan to put her goods on the market at a price 
which defies competition. 

Take the spinning mills, for instance. They work 
day and night all the eee round, with a double 
number of operatives in twelve hour shifts, changin 
once a week when, as a rule, Sicwsacliony iveleened 
and a holiday given to the workers. 

Women, or rather girls, form the majority of 
those emplo Once engaged, the girl becomes 
almost a prisoner, quarters are provided for her in 
the mill building, and the management are respon- 
sible for her bonis and doctoring. 

She is very rarely allowed out of the mill pre- 
serves, for should she go into the neighbouring town 
for shopping or sight-seeing, tho management stand 
8 good chance of losing her services through the 
solicitations of an agent from some rival mill, who 
may offer her better terms. 

some cases actual abduction occurs, Still, 


hea “ Waiting” for-a Fortune Has Succeeded. 


Artes having becn chief porter for thirteen 
years at the Carlton Hotel, . Rost has just 
retired. His offico was an unpaid one, and yet out 
of the gratuities he received he has been able to 
bi:v an estate of 120 acres at Wimbledon. 

Mr. Rost is not the only man who has mado a 
snail fortune out of tips. Indoed, many big fortunes 
have been made from this source. Mr. Charles 
Miller, who used to be head waiter at the Astor 
House, a well-known New York hotel, recently 
retired with a fortune of £20,000, the result of the 
miny handsome gratuities he had received. 

‘This fortune was excelled by that acquired by 
the butler of a famous English Peer. He died 
just over a year and a half ago, and his will was 

sae for £20,000. The mshfociay of this came 
rom tips. 

Both these sums are put well in the shade by the 
fortune acquired by ur. He began life 
ag a penniless e t in America, He 
macoeed to obtain a job as a waiter at the Waldorf 

Hotel in New York, and, carefully saving 
every little “extra” he could & com- 
fortable little nest egg laid by. 

From the many mining mairea and railroad 
magnates who frequent the Waldorf he received 


» soon had 


\This suggests to me the question: “What did CO. B. Fry’? See next page. 
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One was seen dnadiing on the body of a white whale 
fifteen feet long ani at least three tons. 
The whale had beon dragged by the bear out of the 
water on to the ice. . 

Next in point of size to the whale, which is the 
largest of warm-b creatures, come 
elcphant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and walrus. 
The full-grown bull African elephant will sometimes 
weigh five tons or more. African species 
grows a foot il and half a ton heavier than 
the Indian. r & hippo and rhinoceros two 
tons is a usual weight, Hippo somctimes weigh 
fully three tons. 

The walrus, which grows to a length of twelve 
or even fourteen feet, may weigh a ton, and the 
Australian eea lion is fully as large. 

Captain Cook mentions a Patagonien sea lion 
fourteen feet along, and about ten feet round the 
body. 

An animal which is much larger than is generally 
supposed is the fone git. Its chest measure- 
ments are gigantic, an old male standing less 
than six feet high has been found to weigh close on 


400 pounds. 

~ Another rise 1s afforded by the turtle. Mr. 
¥F. T. Bullen, well-known writer on sea subjects, 
mentions one killed by his mates and himself 


which weighed close on a ton. It contained over 
800 eggs. 


wages are far from extravagant, but all labour 
in the East ss we ee ee 
cost of Ii the uring classes 


est. 
In England a girl attending a 600-spindle speed 


frame working -six hours a week, geta 3s. éd. 
a§day, but in Japan, although it takes 
three girls to do the same work, they only receive 


conjointly, 2s. Id. a day of twelve hours, 
Male operatives receive la, a day, or 30a a 


month, 
There is no stoppage of machinery for meals, the 
operatives going in batches to the dining-hall, so 


at Japanese mills are continually working except 


on the day that the are made in the day and 

night shifts. Yet with long hours, low wages, 

and restricted = wae pocetly, contented 

—such a thing asa is almost un- 
We 


manager 
York Hotel, and ha acquired a fortune of 
£180,000. ss 

The stewards on board the big Atlantic liners 
are noted for the tips the: i 
made b 


be @ passengers e large m to his 
salary. 

In many restaurants In London a head-waiter 
will make £400 to £500 a year from alone, 


Heard Harry Lauder’s latest ? 
caught my pal Jock the meo. It’s a grand 
game, mon.”? See page 144. 


f Take Over Your Worries, Sir? 


Avo 3, 1911, 


nr? 


How to be Happy According to the Agony Colam , 


“ Ssurr your burden on to the willing shoullo; 


one overflowing with the milk of human kind:, 


Why 


when someone is willing to do it : | 


you?” writes an advortiser in the agony col: .- 
of a leading London daily paper. 

Of the many queer ways of making a liveli). * 
alleviating other people’s worries is surely on: «| 
the oddest. But an oxtended study of th. ;.. 
called agony column advertisements goes to pro 
ot instance of a plii') -. 
thropist who is willing—for a oonsideration— + 
take upon himself the troubles of hia fellow nicy 


that the above is not the only 


or women. 


Rather more than a year ago a modern Xf: :; 


Tapley advertised as follows: 


A man for eale. A cheerful 
having serious need for £200, is 


English business 1. 4, 


Prepared to plico i. 


entire services at the complete disposal of any pers 1 


com 
an 

comfort of his employer. 
original, so good-tempered and 


my. For the syace of twelve months he wil: . 
‘ing and everything desired tofurther theinteres: . 
He is so intelligent 21. } 


methodically 


every 


that anyone securing him will never regret their Lary... 
About the same time another enterprising in ::- 
rescue of the bor! 
millionaire. He suggested through the agency 3! 
the Truzs that some millionaire overburd::: 
with tais world’s wealth should entrust him wii) a 
million for two years, so that he might in all seri i- 
best way of maiiaz 


vidual offered to come to the 


ness teach him a lesson in the 
use of his money. 


He did not wish to touch the capital, merely i» 
spend the income, and so to give the weary ma: v/ 
wealth a real interest and occupation in life. 


Here is another offer from a 
Young gentleman, first-class 
well tenned andl skilful ehemist 
intrepid, quick, self-reliant, is 
dangerous 
danger the 


The 


$8 adveitiser : 


ablic echool educiti =, 


and physicist, ezt::. 


to fill ary 


on prepare 
osition ; absolutely no fear of death. !i--r 
tetar ; highest testimonials and re‘erence:. 
gentleman in question certainly had a.) 
conceit of himself, but tho advertisement was 


ey 


) 


fa) 


hoax, and the advertiser, when interviewed, dev!»:.! 
that he was nerveless in matters of danger, al 
could do his best work when in a tight place. 

Such a man should certainly be able to save Lis 


employer a deal of trouble. 
his is 
Ido not know ere ing, 


, anywhere, any time. 
yards to the hub 


from the Mornrxa Post: 


bat I will undertake ary- 
know America from por‘ 
culture; Australasia from Kaori to 


the bottle tree ; the Continent taught me French, Germ .-. 


and other thin 
lawyers’ geni 


3 familiar with all stocks, 


reviewers say I can write; thirty-five and tough. 


Surely « man of this 
of what he 
invaluable 
services. To 
the wiles of the lawyer would 


small fortune to any business man on a big sc.!’. 


Rockefeller, the Oil King, on 
pe a million dollars a year 
re 


ce said that hie wou’ 
to anyone : 


eeda, ar-l 
ways; can draw and plai to scale; 


type, if he can do the |." 

rofesses to be able to do, should | 
the lucky person who secured h’: 
an employee able to def: 
in itself bo wort = 


lieve him of the cares of his gigantio busine. 
One wonders if the following advertisemcut, ¥- 
appeared some years ago in the TuseEs, ever Cc’ 


under his eye : 
Position as private secretary 


en has 


to.an Americza © 


propert. = 
travelled over m2 


industrial 
countries, mace the United States.” 


vi a@ nobleman cf 5°. 
Fr juris, speaks #. 


*Wruim, why have you struck your I: 
?” 


“It’s all aunt’s fault, mother. 


She said i 


hit Mary she’d never kiss me again, and I we. .¢ 
going to let a chance like that slip.” 


“TI pon’s like Mr. Lover.” 


BI do, His heart’s in the right place.” 


Why do think that 1” 
5 Because he 
fe." 


told me last night that I had w:2 


» Have ee ever laughed till you cried, Tommy * ° 


4 Yes, I did this morning.” 
* How was that ?” 


father fell downstaire, and 
and kicked me. At 


I laughes 


d ' 


for a lot of thin; 


o, 
o33 once, an’ + want to 
ie stared reflectively a6 


moment, but anyway that don’t matter. There 
were several good houses just round about, an’ I was 
down there to study "em, so to speak. I was stayin’ 
vin’ given out I was a City chap 
takin’ a short holiday, an’ doin’ e bit of hock area 


at the George Inn, 


to help to pay expenses. 
“Well, I studied a 


wot slept on the 


to stock @ bloémin’ Cruft’s Show. Then one day I 
cameacross a place called ‘The Grange "ina are 


about a mile out of the vi 


Jaco it was with weeds growin’ everywh 
etd have thought it was uninhabited if it hadn't 

been for — Dg wt = of s —— 
“* Pincher, a * T sa: myself 
Yes havin" you're a fool if 


An’ with that I walks up to the front door, bold 
as brass, and gave @ tug at the bell. Thero was no 
to scare a fellow, an’ after bit 
a chap came along the hall an’ opened the door. 

“He was a burly-lookin’ cove in his shirt-sleeves, 
with ex-soldier written all over him, an’ he asked 
without wastin’ anythin’ in politeness wot I wanted, 
an’ [ said I wanted to see his boss about a new directory 
the yarn 
told at other places), an’ with that he told me that 
there was twenty-six steps from the kitchen to the 
chucked in, an’ 
I liked, for the 
other tra: wot pestered him. 
yon think of any re-par-tee, as 
you call it, he shut the door in my face.” 


anythin’ in that house w 
you don’t have it.’ 


bloomin’ barkin’ d 


my firm was bringin’ ont (that bein’ 


front door, with a fifteen-foot 
I could put that im the directory 
benefit A 

“Then before I 


“Not a hospitable person,” I said. 
“ No,” asl Pine! 
at the table, “ but I've met others.” 


Having obtained his drink, Pincher becamo more 


cheerful. 


“There’s one useful thing about a village,” ho 


snid, “‘an’ that is that almost every- 
one knows the history of everyone 
cle, an’ that evenin’ in the bar 
parlour I heard @ lot about “The 
Grange” without havin’ to ask any 
dircct. questions. 
“T found the belonged to a 
swell cove named ir Robert MacGregor, 
who had pots of money, but lived 
like a hermit. They said he was 
eccentric, which at the time I took to 
be a sorter fad religion, but afterwards 
I found I was wrong. Anyhow, there 
was this’ old cove with a lot of 
valuables in a lonely house with no 
one but the old soldier chap who I'd 
mn that peng pie far as I could 
gather a house an’ 
other valuableay = 
“TI tell: you t, I could have 
kicked m for not havin’ 
the place before. Here was a nice little 
fortune ony waitin’ to be picked up. 
Mind you, t it wo make a 


better two-man job if only to carry more 
away, but old Bil, Emmens was 
stillin quod over that electrie shock 


that I told you about, an’ thore was 
fae? Stee She I could trust to play 


“Well, to come to the point, as the 
barrister blokes say, just when you're 


“1 svurross,” said 
Pincher truculently, 
# you'd never think as 
how I'd been took for 
ry _ h age 

assured him that 
whilst claiming to be 
a fairly imaginative 
man, I sho 
filee Los bee cco ul 
im for one 
the Royal blood. 

Just shows you,” 
. said a. ene 
fe tive es are. I've - 

how deceptiv ge be wnited for mo to laugh at 
bis little joke =" but apeetegs dhcp we pea gh 

ing Se Til mate sie 
for some time, then find igno is 
produced 


her, and then with a furtive glance 


ere, an’ I 


, ‘if there’s 


Sin 
*I rcproduce the Scotti:hd’al ct asn-ar to Pinchss’s 

prosunc.ation as coli print will 

gising for any efrors thercia.—C. M. 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
HOW PINCHER WAS MISTAKEN FOR A PRINCE, 


tryin’ all know to 
all fa Pig ow get away from it, I took a 


next mornin’ an’ found an old barn within a 

yards of the place. It couldn’t have been better 
if it had been built for me, so to speak. You 
see, my idea was this, to get into the place that night 
between eight an’ eleven, havin’ found out that the 
soldier chap had Wednesday evenin’s off, an’ that day 
was a Wednesday, get the stuff outside en’ make a 
couple of journeys to the barn, leave the swag there 
under the floor an’ collect it the next evenin’ when all 
the excitement had died down. 

“*T made my plans very careful, havin’ a moat tea 
at the George, an’ tellin’ the landlord I was goin’ in 
to Hertford an’ wouldn’t be back till late. Then off I 

to the station and takes a return ticket to Hert- 
‘ord, puttin’ down a sovereign an’ chattin’ to the 
bookin’ clerk so as he would remember me travellin’ 
by the train. I got to Hertford just about six, an’ 
travelled back by the next train, keepin’ myself to 
myself, so to speak, an’ gettin’ out a¢ the station 
before my village, havin’ ms 

“* Clever,” I said. 

Pincher took a long drink, glanced at me suspiciously, 
and resumed. 

“Tt was a three-mile walk to the bloomin’ house, 
an’ I got there about half-past seven, with a com- 
fortable feelin’ that I’d put everyone off the track. 
You see—I reckoned to 
eight at the latest, walk the eight miles into Hertford, 
an’ return by the special late train, pretendin’ as 
how I’d had too much liquor so as I should be noticed. 
There was a light goin’ in wot I took to be the dinin’- 
room, an’ I reckoned the old cove was at his dinner, 
but I felt I could settlo him all right, an’ when just 
before eight the soldier cove smokin’ a big cigar 
came down the drive an’, without seein’ mo hidin’ in 
the hedge opposite, set off for the village, I felt that I 
was in clover. 

“TI found an easy window just as I'd expected, an’ 
got into a beens on the kitchen floor. After listenin’ 
careful, I walk 
hall, a big place, big as some houses are nowadays, 
an’ then I had the shock of my life, for a door opencd, 
an’ an old boy with a fierce-lookin’ white moustache 
came out sudden, holdin’ a most horrible-lookin’ 
revolver in each hand. 

“¢Ma Prince!’ he eried out; ‘ ye’ve come at last. 
Yo’ve come t2o the last o’ the MacGregors to put ye 
on the thronc.’* 

“It was comfortin’ to know that he was the last 
of a crowd wct went about like that, but speakin’ 
in such an ungodly language I couldn't seo the drift 
of thin; 
welcomin’ me, but it seemed a rummy wet of doin’ i! 

“<* Pleased to meet ye,’ I says, affable-li 

** Hae yo come fra Holyrood?’ ho says. * Are 
ye still a fugitive or hae yo an army behind ye ? Has 

onnie Prince Charles come in triumph or despair ?’ 

Well, gav’nor, though I was never much of s 
scholar, I 


neighbourhood of ‘The aig ll the 
undred cove was 


should get 


thwart me! 


soldier cha 
than the 


a single ticket there.” 


get clear away about half-past 


quietly up the stairs an’ got into the 
if I escay 


It seemed he took me for a Prince an’ w 


eC. 


ew that Charles was a king, an’ not a 


silos, humbly apalo- 


\ 


“ Ye’re a spy,” he says 

én a horrible voice, ‘an’ 

shall suffer the fate of 
spies,” 


mere prince. A chap that in these days we should call 
hot stuff, or somethin’ similar, an’ I soe at onco that 
the old cove didn’t know much, 

““* You're gettin’ mixed up,’ I says; ‘ you're cone 
fusin’ me with tho bloke wot hed his napper cut off.’ 

. ™ old boy apace posegeese : 

n ye nae speak ye own language ?’ he sa 

* Has the exile in foreign larval cura = 

“ Thon as he went on with a lot of silly talk, makin’ 
out as how I was a pes an’ a fighter wot had got 
to capture England, The 
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saw wot was the matter. 
rmy, an’ there he was holdin’ them 


horrible-lookin’ revolvers. 
‘** Pardon, my lord,’ I says, soothin’ like, * but them 
weapons of Bn don’t make a ohap feel at home, so 
kk. you'd just chuck ’em away an’——’ 
** Ye're no Prince!’ he shouts. 
“Never havin’ said I was, I couldn’t see why he 


» but up went them revolvers an’ I 


was in a tremble all over. 

ae 7 Mon,’ he says in a horrible voice, ‘ I know ye now 
—ye're @ spy an’ shall suffer the fate of spice, P shall 
imprison ye in the dungeon, an’ when my trusty 
servant returns we will hang you! Walk in front of 
me an’ I'll put a bullet in ye if ye dare to try an’ 


“TI wasn’t lookin’ forward to meetin’ that burly 

but I’d sooner have faced ten of him 
terror behind me, for there was no knowin’ 
when he would fire off them revolvors. I’d_ read 
somewhere that the safest way is to humour a madman, 
80 I did just wot I was told. Down a lot of steps only 
lit by a jet of gas we went, then the old cove told me 
to open a door, an’ before you could say knife or a 
word more suitable to the occasion, I was in a coal 
cellar, an’ the door was locked behind me. 

“* Then the old boy fired off his revolvers, thinkin’, 
I suppose, that it would be a signal for holp, an’ stood 
outside talkin’ to himself, evidently p 
he was goin’ to do with me.” 

Pincher paused and took a long drink. 

“T thought he might start firin’ through the door 
at any moment, so 
scrambled over the coals. For a long time I sat there 
shiverin’, wonderin’ wot was goin’ to happen to me, 
an’ wishin’ there was a copper about; then suddenly 
I spotted o grating, through which the moonlight was 
comin’ in, an’ I climbed over the coals to get to it. It 
wasn’t an easy job, but when I got there I could have 
shouted out, for there was a couple of bars missin’, 
an’ bein’ small I saw I should be able to 

““ T’d just wriggled out an’ was pushin’ through some 
shrubs when I saw the soldier chap comin’ up thedrive, 
an’ before I could get back he'd got me tight by the collar. 

** Got yer!’ he shouted. 

* Well, guv'nor, I'd quite made up my mind that 
with my life I'd have to go to quod, an’ 
quod had never seemed so pleasant to think cbout, 
but when that chap collared me I had a great idea. 

“¢Thank heaven you've come!’ I cried. ‘Come 
with mean’ find a policeman. I’m goin’ to seo that that 
there dangerous lunatic is put in an asylum before 
he’s many hours older.’ 

“You should havo seen the chap’s face when I went 
on to tell him that I called about the dircetory again, 
an’ the old cove had first called mo Prince Charles an’ 
then tried to murder me an’ shut me in the coal cellar. 

“He told me that I ouglit not to have been there 
an’ that the old boy was all right ‘cept that he had 
an idea that Prince Charles was still alive an’ would 

come to him for his rights. 


n’ out wot 


cleared out of range quick an’ 


out all right. 


*¢ Prince or no Prince,’ I says, 
*an’ wotever his rights, I’ve had a 
shock that I shan’t get over for 
weeks, an’ there’s a suit of clothes 
ruined, an’ I'll have justice done.’ 

“With that the soldicr chap, who 
evidently had a fat job an’ didn't 
want to see his boss put away, apolo- 
gised an’ offered me half a sovereign. 

** Foraquid,’ I saya, most dignificd, 
feelin’ as I'd done wal, ‘Tl forget all 
about it.” 

“He weighed up so quick that I felt 
I'd been too hasty. 

“*T was forgettin’,’ I saidy ‘the 
revolver shots he fired at me, one of 
the bullets only just missed my head.’ 

“© That's funny,’ he said, ‘for them 
revolvers were only loaded with blank 
cartridges.’ 

“IT hadn't the heart to say a word, 
guv’nor, even the quid I'd got an’ 
the feelin’ of havin’ escaped six 
months in quod didn’t soothe me much. 
I was absolutely broke up as I walked 
downthedrive. Tothinkof the trouble 
I'd taken, the swag I might have had 


’ if only I'd known. I—well, guv’nor, 


it’s too much—I can’t talk about it 
even now. Teken for a bloomin’ prince 
an’—an’ -nigut 1" 

He rose and walked eadly away 
withort even hinting for another glase 
of whisky. 

Another of Pircher’s stories next week 


For the best answer I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “ Fry.” (See page 144.) 
a+ 24.. ; Sette 
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SMUGGLED SEEDS. 


Imported Plants which have Made Countries 
Wealthy. 


At the banquet given at the end of the recent 
International Rubber Exhibition at the Agricul- 
tural Hall, a cheque for £1,000 was presented to 
Mr. H. A. Wickham, who, in 1876, brought out of 
Brazil the seeds from which have sprung the vast 
rubber plantations of Ceylon, the Malay States, and 
other parts of the Far East. : 

Mr. Wickham well deserves the testimonial. In 
those days Brazil had a monopoly of the Para 
rubber, which is ‘the best in the world, and 
jealously refused to permit plants or seeds to leave 
her shores. 

Mr. Wickham chartered a steamer, went up the 
Amazon, and collected 70,000 seeds. With at 
difficulty he smuggled them aboard and was off full 
steam for home. ° 

Rubber seeds are very perishable, and it was 
known that they would not survive the journey to 
Ceylon. So the moment he arrived in London Mr. 
Wickham took a hansom and drove straight to Kew. 
It was the middle of the night when he arrived there, 
but the seeds were planted at once. 

One in ten germinated, and a year later 1,700 of 
the plants were sent in miniature hot-houses to 
Ceylon, where to-day they stand, huge forest 
monarchs twelve feet in girth. 

The rubber industry of the East is already worth 
at least fifty millions sterling, and growing fast. 

Why. Quinine !s Cheap. 

If Ceylon owes a heavy debt to Mr. Wickham, the 
island also cherishes the name of Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, best known as the great Arctic bie ag 
Nearly fifty years ago Sir Clements brought the 
cinchona trec, from the bark of which is made 
quinine, from South America to Ceylon. 

Before that, quinine cost a guinea an ounce 
in India. To-day it is exported in large 
quantities. 

The story of how the mango was introduced into 
the British West Indies is interesting. In the year 
1782 H.M.S. Flora, one of Lord Rodney's 
squadron, chased and captured a French ship, 
wih was found to be bound from Mauritius to 

aiti. 

On board this vessel was a collection of plants, 
all namcd and numbered, and among them were 
several young mango trees. The ship was sent as a 
prize into Kingston, Jamaica, and the mangoes 
were planted at Gordon Town. 

The numbers got mixed or lost, all but one. This 
bore the label, “ No. 11.” To-day “‘ Number 11” 
grows all over the island, and bears immense crop! 
of delicious fruit. It is the commonest and hardiest 
tree in the whole country. Mangoes are shipped 
in great quantities from Jamaica, and in the season 
the people eat dozens per head daily. 

In 1819 the British Government imported no 
fewer than 100,000 nutmeg trees into Ceylon and 
Bengal. It was labour lost, for the trees refused 
to grow. Indeed, they will not do any we 
cutside their home in the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

Plans Upset by Pigeons. 

Nutmeg growing is so profitable that the Dutch 
made up their minds to make a monopoly of the 
trade, and with that object in view, set to work and 
cut down all the nutmeg trees in the Moluccas 
except those in the island of Banda. 

But they had not counted on the pigeons, which 
happen to be very fond of mace. The birds soon 
conveyed the seeds all over the archipelago, and 
to-day the nutmeg tree is just as plentifal in all the 
other islands as it is in Banda, much to the profit 
of the inhabitants. 

It was in exactly the same sort of way that the 
Dutch over-reached themselves in tho matter of the 
clove tree, which, like the nutmeg, is a native of the 
Moluccas. They destroyed it on all the islands 
except Amboyna, and there only allowed a limited 
ra r to be grown, lest the price should fall too 

We 


Very naturally this set everyone scheming to 
get ahead of them. It was a Frenchman who 
succeeded. An agent of a French firm managed 
to smuggle out a little packet of seed, and took it 
to the Isle of Bourbon. There the plants were 
grown successfully," and later on some were 
sent to French Guiana, where they have 
since become a great source of profit to the 
eolonista, 


ere 


Mr. Brown was recently married. O. 
so ae wae ee ’ ‘ 


sherk ; ' 
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They have a certain amount of reason, or is it 
coincidence ?—on their side. 


In 1855 ao great International Exhibition was 
held in Paris. This was ently flows by 
the Russo-Turkish War, and the ian Mutiny 
in 1857. 

Ten years later Vienna held an Industrial 
Exhibition. The following year saw the outbreak 
of the Austro-Prussian War. The Exhibition held 
in Paris in 1867 was followed by the Garibaldi 
Insurrection in Italy. In 1870 Berlin held her 
first great Industrial Exhibition and war with 
France followed. 

In 1876 two great exhibitions were held, one in 
Philadelphia and one in Brussels. The three 

ars following were disastrous ones for peace. 

irst there wag tho Russo-Turkish War in 1877, 
then the Afghanistan War in 1878, winding up with 
the Zulu War of 1879, in which the Prince Imperial 
was killed. 2 

The list might be extended indefinitely. It is 
quite sufficient, however, to prove the case for the 
superstitious, 


“ Papa, where’s Atoms ?” 

“Atoms? I don’t know, my boy. You mean 
Athens, probably.”* 

“ No, I mean Atoms—the place where everything 
is blown to.” 


KIO. _ 


No Rhymiag 
Word Required. 


THE COMPETITION YOU CAN Dd. 


Tuts week the ‘‘ Parrot” has been witnessing a young 
man being left behind by a train, and we want sou to tell 
us, in a fifth line to the unfinished four line verse below, 
what the ‘‘ Parrot ” said on the subject, 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan with 
any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not contain 
more than six words, nor fewer than three. 

Your line must have some bearing on the rest of the 
verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. iz 

To the sender of the attempt considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £6 in consolation gifts 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 
im an envelope, inclose a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

When the train stopped at Rugby, young Spinks 
Left his carriage a paper to buy; 

All at once the train started to move, 
And he next heard the old Parrot cry: 


. . . . ry . . e 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: “‘ Now for a record-breaking sprint.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot's ‘Henrietta Stree-Tonae and address ft to the 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 8 nm, W.C, If you like you 
may itpelces your postcard iain sovelope, ‘tt: i 

ar! r card “* in” on hand corner. Attem: 
must arrive not EXter than Thursday, Aawust 3rd. Lad 
of ta of £5 will be 


pt considered the best a prize 
awarded. In the event of a tie this eum will be divided. In addition, ten 
con: ifts of 10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose 
efforte come next in merit. 


4, Thi bItshed decision is and 
as e pul nen final, competitors may enter on this 


RESULT OF “PIC” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tae Prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to R. Brown, 19 Queen Street, Morley, 
Yorkshire, for the following ; 


When to market Pat drove his young pig, 
It suddenly ran the wrong way; 

As it knocked down the May’r and the Squire 
The Parrot cried out in dismay: 

“ Our Mayor's entertaining again!” 


Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded 
to the following : 

W. Bull, High Street, Chase Terrace, Walsa]l; Mrs. F. Dack, 
Bose Villas, Harwich; E. Evetts, 188 Edward Street, Nun- 
eaton; W. Goodwin, Sedgemere Villas, East Finchley; B. 
Green, 24 Marley Terrace, Beeston, Leeds; C. E. Harrison, 
4 Denton’s Green, St. Helens; A. Macl 68 Murraygate, 
Dundee; J. McMichael, 18 Brechin ‘Arbroath, FP. 
Richards, Sticklepath, Okehampton; 8. Butherford, 88 High 
Street, Montrose, 


WEEE ENpixg 
Ava. 3, 1911, 


i” CRYING FOR rami. 


Ie 
A Story Telling Why Young Lil Wan é 
and Bill Dida, '? Die 

Tap teacher was telling her class about a better 
world. It was a very hot morning, especia!ly in the 
classroom, the same being in the Fast-end of 
London. Teacher found some difficulty in exphin. 
ing things clearly; her head ached, the colors 
wouldn’t some right in her picture of Paradi-e, 
It was a daub, the worst you ever saw. , 

She was glad when the lesson was over. Her 
head was splitting ; she hardly knew what she was 
talking about. But what she had said had seemed 
my good to her children. 

oung Lil, the daughter of a fish-porter’s widow 
wept and wept because Paradise was such a beautiful 
place; she longed to die, so that she might ¢o 
there. She was a frail child, over-scncitive, too 
delicate by far for the hardships of life in the East. 
end of London ; and much given to weepin:. 

“Only think,” she said to her brother Bi"), as 
they made their way home from school, “6.7 
roads are all dusty and dirty, but in Paradice tie 
streets are gold. Teacher said so, Don't you want 
to die too, Bill ?* 

But Bill said: ‘* No jolly fear,” or worrs to that 
effect. Die? Not he. Streets might be du-t, 
and dirty, but tifere were cats to chase, and samc. 
times there were dog-fights. And then you never 

knew when you might got a chance of haviue a 
day in the country. Die? Not he! - 
ut ee Lil wanted to die so much that she 
cried all through the night. 
Lil’s Hlness. 

Next day, young Lil stayed in bed, if you could 
call the old sacks she slept on, bed. Peihaps the 
teacher's talk of Paradise had been too muci for 
her. In the morning she was raving of gollen 
floors and doors of pearl. She was in a high fever, 
and when the doctor came, he said, as gentiy a3 lic 
might, the child was indeed in a fair way to dic. 

Now it is a curious thing, but when young Lil 
knew she was very ill and in a fair way to dic, as she 
had wished to do, her longing to die quickly left 
her. Her ideas chan A city might be dusty 
and dirty, but after all, as Bill said, there was lots 
of fun in life. And then, her mother had nevd of 
her help at-home, to keep house and run errands, 
She made up her mind to grow well. 

* She will never be well,” said the doctor, to the 
anxious mother, when at last the worst of the long 
days of illness were over, ‘until she had had a 
thorough change of air. A fortuight by tie sea- 
side is what she wants.” 

Young Lil had heard of the sea—of blue wares 
and wallow sands, where children built castles 
which the waves washed away, and ran barc-foot, 
and paddled, and grew as brown as niggers. A 
light came into her eyes when the doctor spoke of 
the sea. But her mother only looked glim. — 

“I scarcely earn four shillings a week,” she said, 

Now Is Your Chance. 

This is where you come into the story. 

You have a kind heart, you love children; you 
buy nine stamps, and put them into an erive!ope, 
and send them to the Frosh Air Fund. The 
result is, that young Bill goes for a holiday in the 
country. It is a rare treat—he enjoys himself 
as he never before enjoyed himself in all his lilc. 

And when he sees a speckly toad hopping acro:s 
the forest glade, and gives chase, and feels the cold 
touch of it, he throws back his head and laughs. | 

Not content with giving young Bill his day's 
happiness you, in your kind way, now set to work, 

eand raise ten shillings for the Fresh Air Fund, £0 
that young Lil may go for her fortnight by the se? 
side, and pick up health and strength, coming 
home quite strong to help mother keep beu:, 
and run errands. , 

When, for the first time in her young life, she 
runs bare-foot on the golden sands, sho thinks 
of the golden floor of Heaven. “ Why,” cries 

ung Lil, ‘‘ this is what teacher meant by Paradise. 
How glad I am,” she adds, “ I didn’t go and die ! 


There are no expenses of management for the Eres 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoitts 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Da‘ly Bee fa 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Limited, tien 
the Ragged School Union. There 1s no, data 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for & day's a Sih 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party, © be 
with the necessary attendants. Subscriptions snow” | 

to the Hon. Secretary, F.AF., Pearson | 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and wu 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forma my °- 
had on application. 
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A Strange Disease that Trainers Fear. 
By Mr. FRANK C. BOSTOCK, “ The Animal King.” 


(Last week Mr. Bostock told how wild beasts are 
caught in the jungle.) 


Wut those who have charge of wild animals 


{n ca tivi > and re, dread most 
ee the beasts is Sas inexplicable change 
of temperament on the part of the animal known 
in the parlance of the menagerie as “ going bad." 

Lions are likely to pe about the tenth year of 
life; tigors, two or years earlier. The male 
ticer is the dread of the profession when he reaches 
this condition, because he is more likely to go into 
a frenzy without warning, and, once gone bad, 
nothing will satisfy him but murder. 

He will leap for any man within reach, and when 
once his teeth are on the bone, nothing but fire 
will make him relinquish it, and not always that. 

‘This ‘‘ going bad" may come in the nature of a 
sudden attack, or it may develop slowly and be 
counteracted if taken in time. An old trainer 
can usually detect the symptoms of this ourious ail- 
ment. It seems to bein the nature of a disease, and 
otter animals recognise it and shun the affected one. 

When its progress erie Govan the danger is not 
great; all that is required then is a level head, and 
the wisdom to refrain from further interference 
with tho animal. 

Extied for Life. 

Sometimes this bad temper will last but a short 
time, and again it will me the permanent 
condition of the animal. In that case he is sent 
to tho lonely cage to spend the rest of his life in 
comparative obscurity, disturbed merely by the 
passing crowd and his daily meals. . 

Let an animal once acquire a love for blood and 
he is spoiled for the rest of his life. If the killing 
instinct once develops it can rarely be wiped out, 

Rajah, a tiger which has already killed two men, 
ad severely injured me on more than one occasion, 

‘went bad” suddenly, and his taste for blood 
having once been aroused, it would have been worse 
than uscless to attempt to do anything with him 
asain, and he is now kept carefully by himself. 
Formerly, ho was one of the best trick tigers before 
the public, but some unknown thing ruffled his 
nature, he gained a realisation of his own. brute 
¢trength and a taste for blood, and his career 
as a performer was over. 

As a rulo, o trainer can toll when the critical 
monient has come in this peculiar phase of “ going 
had.” The man who puts his head in a lion’s 
mouth, sooner or later arrives at the point where he 
fecls that to continue would endanger his life. One 
of my men once had an experience of that kind 
ia England. : 

His Head In the Lion’s Mouth. 

He had safely accomplished the hazardous feat for 
several years without any particular fecling of 
[eeilations, One night he siiced his head in the 
ion’s mouth as us and was about to draw it 
out again when he suddonly had a shuddering, 
indefinable realisation that the lion’s good temper 
ae gone. He knew the danger, and prepared for 
t by bracing all his strength against that of the 
ions Jaws, 

, He removed his head slowly, as usual, for the 
least hurry ~~ o have provoked an attack, but in 
ee the lion snapped while his faco was yot 
within danger. The tip of his chin was caught 
and lacerated. That was the conclusion of the 
a with that lion, and he was relegated to solitude 
ne troubled with the same complaint. 
ee lephants also “‘ go bad,” and thero is even more 
ie with these huge beasts than with lions and 
gers ; for at Bla reak out and kill and injure 
& great number of ple, besides causing an 
aoe amount of damage by tearing up and 
pee property, 
& aren most curious thing about wild animals 
at cok sometimes when wey exhibit symptoms 
oor bad it may forebode some approaching 
heen and when the danger is over and past 
Mey get all right again. 
A curious ‘instance of this animal instinct 


Mrs. Brown said: “How kind of you, dear! Now I shan’t miss you while you are at the office!” 
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occurred in the winter of 1902-03 at Ocala, Florida. 
Madame Pianka had taken her —" there to 
perform, and as soon as they arrived eve: 
notieed that the animals, especially the lions, 
were restless and uneasy at night, and that they 
behaved very strangely. 

It is customary, soon after arriving at a place, 
to turm the animals out into the steel arena for 
exercise, as, of course, it fa Bird impossible to 
Seo — apy exercise at while on a long 

yo 

The moment the lions entered the arena, instesd 
of stretching themselves luxuriously, and pac 
up and down in their usual manner, they stop 
short, with ears bael and noses to the ground, and 
commenced to sniff in the most , peculiar 


manner, 

It was impossible to rouse them up or make them 
move sbout. Each one would walls a few paces, 
but always with his head bent down and sniffing 


=o 
en the time for the performance came on, 
their behaviour was still more curious. These 
lions were Madame Pianka’s favourites, and as sho 
had always been very fond of them, and had had 
them in training for several years, she had been 
accustomed to caress them, though the majority 
of them took this in the grave, dignified manner 
ae to lions, one or two had appeared actually 
like her endearments, and had occasionally 
rubbed their huge heads against her face, 

Digging Holes In the Ground. 

But this time they would not let her touch them. 
Each one let her know that she must keep her 
distance, or it would be a serious matter. Neither 
would they perform at the accustomed words of 
commond. Indeed, their manner w so for- 
bidding and dangerous that at last sho dared not 
even go near them. 

That same night Madamo Pianka was awakened 
by the watchman calling to say that the lions were 
digging large holes in the ground, and that he 
thought, at the rate they were working, they would 
very goon dig themselves out altogether. All 
the assistants were called up, the electric lights 
were turned on, and it was found that the lions 
had already dug holes deep enough in tho earth 
to bury themselves, iN 

The danget was doubly great because so un- 
expocted. ar and wolves will dig holos in the 
ground in this manner, but for lions to do so is 
almost unheard of. The lions were with great 
difficulty taken out of the cago with evident 
reluctance on their part, and put once more into 
their travelling compartments. The ground was 
securely battened down and covered thickly with 
fine sand, disinfectant, and sawduat. 

How the Mystery was Solved. 

The following night the lions were turned into 
the arena again, but in o very short time they hed 
scratched away the sand and sawdust, an dug 
up the.earth, and it was only just in time that the 
lions wero once more removed to thcir travelling 
cages in exceedingly ugly and dangerous moods, 

“any solutions were offered by vatious people— 
especially by those who knew nothing whatever 
about animals—but no satisfactory one could be 
found. We thought of the change of climate, 
of air, sceno, and food. The lions had grown 
accustomed to changes of air and climate, and the 
food was tho same kind as they had been accustomed 
to in captivity. 

We next thought of tho water; but it was pure 
and good, and there seemed to be no accounting 
for this strange freak on the part of the animals. 
Had one or two shown this peculiar propensity, 
wo should naturally have concluded that they had 
gone bad, but as all were doing tho same thing, 
and two were quite young lions, this could not 
be the case. 

At last this was mentioned to the chicf of police 
and one or two old residents, and we then dis- 
covered that the tent had been pitched directly 
over an old graveyard in Ocala, and although 
most of the bodies tad been removed, there was, 
of course, every probability that some of the 
remains wero still under the ground. 

This, of course, solved the mystery, to our great 
relief; for, having found out the cause we very 
soon applied a remedy, and it was not long before 
we had the tent and the animals removed some 
distance off. A3soon as the animals were removed, 
their savage sulkincss vanished, and they at once 
settled down into thoir old routinc, and were as 
obedient and good-natured as they had ever been. 


(Next weeks “ How Lions Fight.’’) 


SEASIDE SWANKING. 


Many Young Men and Women Spoil their Holiday 
by Pretence. 
tw the boarding-house, after the general thaw 


on the part of people who know they will see a 
get deal of one another during the few days in 
mt, there are exchanges of confidence, Pp 
finding out, in a friondly manner, somcthing of their 
fellow-visitore, And the young man in tho woll-cut 
ai will say importantly: “Ob, I'm in the 


Pa will let you infer, if he does not actually state 
it in words, that he is half a financier, with a promi- 
nent position on the Stock Exchange. Why is he 
ashamed to let his questioner know that he is an 
ordinary clerk in a shipping office ? 

At holiday time there are any number of young 
men, and young women, who are guilty of the 
foolish pretence of making themselves out to be 
something better than they really are. It has 

wn to be a recognised holiday habit, and there 

no exouse whatever for it. 

The girl is a @s bad as the fellow. She 
would rather go home by the next train than lot it 
be known she ‘was only a typist or a millincr’s 
assistant at a small salary, instead of the daughter 
of a “classy” country family she gives herselt 
out to be, : 

And the whole time they are together they 
have to keep up the swank. Thoy go about in 
cabs, They buy the best of everything, and if 
bd go to the theatro they have a box or stalis 
—the pit would give the game away. 

Why It Is Done. 

It is easy to understand that it is o difficult 
strain to continually keep up this absurd make- 
believo. How they spoil their holiday by it, and 
how easily it is seen through by sayboay possessing 
sense at all! 

And why is it done? Just to satisfy a cranky 
vanity is, of course, the main reason. 

Sometimes young fellows laboriously go through 
their holidays in the manner indicated, because they 
are actuated by a sneaking idea that by putting up 
in a boarding establishment above their yeans, 
and spending money to match, they will be able to 
meet—and to mako an impression on—a girl in a 
class far above that which is open to them at home. 
And sometimes this making acquaintanceship by 
falso pretences has unpleasant consequences. 

We know a.case of a brightly-dressed young sparks 
who certainly succeeded in favourably impressing 
a nico girl at the place where he was staying, Groat 
was his triumph, but it was short-lived. 

Her brother happoned to come down in the 
second week, and tho acoident of a dropped visiting 
card—not the spurious ono the pretender had been 
using, but his own, with the name of his firm on it— 
told the brother the real circumstances of the young 
clork. 

Lost a Nice Girl. 

He publicly informed the company at dinner 
one night, and an hour lator the clerk, who would be 
a gentleman, said good-bye to that boarding house. 

nstances of both sides having been busily 
occupied in playing tho pretending game, and thoir 
subsequent disconcerting mectings in far humbler 
circumstances, are well known. And once a young 
fellow, a really sensible young’man, except for having 
given way to this erazo of snobbery, lost tho chance 
of his life through it. 

He also had been so fortunate as to make a great 
hit with a girl, the daughter of a rich City merchant. 
Things got so far forward, indecd, in three weeks, 
that he was emboldened to approach father (at 
the young lady's suggestion) on the subject of 
marrying his daughter. . 

The kindly, simple old man, unsuspecting, had 
taken tho suitor at his own valuation. That young 

ntleman had only himself to thank when the 
father of his beloved informed him : 

“If you'd been a worker for your living, my lad, 
ou'd ‘have my consent with pleasure, and Td 
havo settled a share in the business on you. Bub 
I’m not going to have my daughter marry a chap, 

who, on his own showing, is one of your swells who 
can’t stand honest work.”* 

He hadn't the pluck to confess that he had heen 
only making believe, and that, as a matter of fact, 
he had been working hard for his living ever since 
leaving school. So it was a vory sad young man 
who sat in the train back to London, with a lot 
to think about on the journey. 


tw 
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18 A ROMANCE OF LOVE AND THE TURF. 


THIS IS THE FINAL INSTALMENT. 


) The 


CHAPTER X. 


A Scene in the 
Paddock. 


“I wonr’r ride 
Black Eagle!” 

The traincr stared 
blankly at the young 
declaration. 


Jockey after his startling 
“Dale,” he said, ‘‘ this fe knocked yon over as 


{t’s knocked me over, but neither yon nor I can afford 
to give way to our feelings, we've our work to do, and 
sitting about and moping never did any good yet. 
When I’ve done my duty to the owner of Plack le, 
there will be a reckoning,” his fists clenched—‘ ao 
heavy reckoning,” he said in a broken voice. 

“T won't ride his horse,” said the jockey doggedly, 
“T'll swing for him, that’s t Dildo!” 

“Don't be a fool,” said Colton harshly. “ Be 
reasonable, man! We don't know the whole truth, 
and until I do I ehall ely for the best. Anyway, duty 
fs duty. I’ve been paid to train Black Eagle for the 
Derby, and it’s my duty to send him to the post fit and 
well. You've been retained to ride him. You've 
teken Grame’s fces, and it is your duty to him to ride 
and win if you can, however great a wrong he has done 
you. ‘Two wrongs don’t make a right, and, apart from 
that, it’s your duty to me to ride the colt.” 

“* But if I rode,’’ said Dale, “J couldn't win. All tho 
time I should be thinking of what he'd done, all the 
time I should be longing not to win. Fancy finding 
him walking beside the Kagle, within easy reach of my 
whip, with the crowd cheering him for a sportsman 
an: a gentleman and we knowing him to be the biggest 
blackguard on God's earth.” 

Colton noticed the weakening in his resolution with 
relicf. Older than Dale, he did not feel the horror of 
the situation so keenly, and to him work and duty rose 
supcrior to everything else. In half an hour the train 
left Lewes Station for Epsom, their rooms at the 
hotel had been booked, he the trainer of the Derby 
favourite had to look after his horse, putting aside 
private worry and despair. ; 

“‘ Another thing, Dale,” he said quickly, “I’m not 
as you know a believer in gambling, a fiver each wa 
fs about my Jimit, but thousands have backed Bla 
Eagle because he’s trained in a clean. stable, end they 
know they would get a run for their moncy. 
ITeavens, man, Ethel, whatever the truth may be, 
would be more bitterly grieved than anyone if Black 
Eagle did not win.” 

His last words had more effect upon the jockey than 
any amount of reasoning. Yes, of course she would 
be disappointed. She must love Grame dearly or this 
thing would not have happened. Months ago he had 
ecen them, occasionally together, but he had always 
thought Grame was quite calm and cold in his manner 
as became, to Dale's idea at least, the relations between 
Sir John Grame, Bart., and the daughter of the man 
who trained his racchcrses and was only a superior 
sort of servant. But this must have been a blind, 
they must have been in love with each other then. 
Perhaps Miss Maitland had discovered the secret and 
that had caused him to leave the Manor House. But 
whatever was yct to be explained, Ethel must love the 
voung baronet, and, loving him, her dearest wish must 
be that he should win the Derby. 

“I’m ready,” he said hearst “T’ve got my bag 
packed, I'll go and get it.” 

He staggered from the room like a drunken man, 
five minutes after Baber, tired of watching the house, 
had decided that, whatever the trainer did, Dale would 
not travel to Epsom, and set off on his bicycle to send 
a telegram to Lartner at the Plater’s house in Chelsea 
announcing the success of their scheme, 

s * s s s 

It was ten o'clock when Dale, pale-faced and haggard, 
descended to breakfast at the Epsom Hotel the next 
morning. For the greater part of the night he had 
jain awake brooding over what had happened. Wonder- 
ing where Ethel was and what would happen after the 
momentous race, when Colton would take a firm hand. 

But, whatever had happened and whatever was going 
to happen, he could do nothing, he was a mere nonentity, 
his work was to win the greatest race of the year for 
the man who had ruined the life of the girl he loved. 

Colton had been up earlier and was siiting at a 
window of the coffce-room trying to read a eportin 
papers having left his breakfast almost unteuched, 

©, too, was pale and agitated, and there were dark 
tims round a A telegram dispatched to Sir 
John Grame at his chambers overnight had brought 
the reply, that morning, that Sir John was out of town. 

He said nothing to Dale about this wire, for it 
destroyed all his hope and belief in Sir Jobn’s innocence. 


What was Brown’s reply ? Iwill give five little watches for the best replies received. Mark postcards “Monk.” (See p. 1+: 
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Out of town! The words had a terrible significance 
taken in conjunction with what had happened the day 
before, and he eibund his teeth in his rage. 

“When the race is over I’ll make him marry her,” 
he muttered to himself, ‘‘ even if I have to live like a 

uper to keep them both.” 

The jockey scarcely touched any breakfast, and 
Colton, watching him anxiously, wondered if he would 
be fit to ride, 

“Checr up, Dale,” he sald, trying to speak care- 
lessly, “‘ look here, let’s go for a walk over the Downs, 
and then we must get tothe course. I’ve been up to 
see Black Eagle, and he’s in the pink of condition; 
he'll go to the post as fit as a fiddle.” 

Dale rose listlessly, he felt none of the excitement 
that nincty-nine people out of a hundred in the crowded 
little town of Epsom felt. Under other circumstances 
how different it would have been. Then he would 
have been thrilled at the thought of riding the favourite 
in that great mile and a half race on Epsom Downs, 
but now he experienced no thrill, it was only a sense 
of duty, and the fact that he was riding for the man 
Ethel Colton loved so greatly as to sacrifice all for him, 
that caused him to be riding Black Eagle that day. 

“T want to get to the course as soon as possible,” 
he said, ‘‘ I want to sce the blackguard.” 

It was half-past twelve when they reached the 
crowded course where all sorts and conditions of men 
were gathered together for the great carnival of the 
Derby. For on a Derby Day at Epsom one sces 
thousands of mcn and women who never attend race 
meetings in the ordinary way, people unacquainted with 
the names of the horses, to whom a race is just a 
moment of breathless suspense, a fiash of many 
coloured silk jackets, the hoisting of a number in the 
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big frame opposite the stands, and the realisation that 
they are a few shillings worse off than they were before 
the race had started. 

Coaches and motor-cars were coming up the hill, 
shabby brakes, taxis, hansoms, donkey carts were 
sandwiched between them. On the hill, the poor 
man’s grand stand, were roundabonts, cocoanut shies, 
and every imaginable catch-penny device, in addition 
to the boxing booth with a man in a brown jersey, bey 
at the punching ball, whilst another sent out blaring 
notes on the cornet, to attract a crowd, for the tigitly- 
packed lane formed by two rows of bookmakers on 
their stands, whose cries secmed to drown all the other 
noises round about. 

“On the big race I'll wager,” roared a big man as 
Colton and the jockey pushed their way through the 
crowd, ‘‘ two to one Black Eagle, four to one Rossardy, 
six to one Clanton. Peck your fancy, gents. Two 
to one the favourite, and give you a run!” 

Several men recognised them and remarked on their 
appearance; from the worricd look on the jockey's 
face many decided that Black Eagle was not the cast- 
fron certainty that he was made out to be. 

The two resumed their way to the paddock and 
found Bleck Eagle quite quiet in his stable, in charge 
of the lad who had attended him on his journey from 
Lewes, Then the te bell for the first race went, 
and Colton, who was both longing for and yet dreading 
the mecting with Sir John Grame, was surprised not 
to see him among the gay throng in the paddock. 

For a moment {t struck bim that Grame wae 
dcliberately keeping out of his way, but he dismissed 
it as absurd, the young baronet would have to meet 
him sooner or later, and would not stay away from the 
Mecca of all real racing men—the paddock—in order 
to delay what would be to both of them a painful 
interview. @ e 

The first race was over, and the horses were going to 
the post for the Steward’s Handicap, the race before 
the big event of the day, when Dale, pulling himee!f 
together, left the trainer in the paddock and made hig 


Weer Eynrxq 
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way to the jockey’s room near the huge whito 
wand to change. ps 
He, too, was puzzled at Sir Jobn Grame's abernen it 
he had posecsacd any doubt about his guilt, Lisp. . 
arrival would have removed that doubt. He d.-. 
the lilac and white jacket of the sporting young b.;..~ 
with intense loathing, for a moment he felt even at; 
eleventh hour that he could not ride Black Eaols, |. 
Colton was right, he must do his duty, and he fou’ 
down the inclination to rush from the room. 
Once changed, he sat in a corner by himec’f, 


grand. 


was chaffed by his colleagues for his nervouzic- — 

“ Don’t be jumpy, lad,” said an older joc hogg 
rapidly increasing weight meant an early reir mont 
from the Turf, “when you're riding it males |}-1; 
difference whether it’s the Derby or a small Shizg 


plate. Forget the crowd and you're all right.” 

“Thanks,” said Dale, “ but I’m not nervous,” 

"Well, you look all to pieces,” said the jockey 

ly, “I reckon I should feel the happiest man alive 

I was up on the Eagle this afternoon.” 

Dale smiled faintly. 

** You're riding Lapston, aren’t you?” he sald. 

“Yes, and I haven't got an earthly. I suppose they 
want to get into the Hunt Cup at an easy weizht, {ur 
he'll run as green as any three-year-old worth renninz 
for the Derby has ever done. If I get to ‘Yattenham 
Corner I shall reckon myself lucky, and—— Hultoa, 
it’s time we found our mounts. Going to rake in tis 
shekels for Lartner, Weston?” 

Weston, Lartner’s jockey, who was riding Rossirdy, 
shrugged his shoulders, . 

‘“* There’s less likely things than that,” was his oon. 
committal reply. : 

Dale made for where Black Eagle was stanJinz with 
Colton and the stable lad beside him, for the sadJlin: 
bell had gone, and the crowd of well-dressed men aud 
women who had been keenly examining the NDer!y 
candidates were hurrying back to the rings and stanil:. 

The horses were already forming up into their order 
for the parade before the stands, where he slipped off 
his overcoat and sprang lightly into the sadille, trvin: 
to forget the past and think only of getting his s:lendid 
mount first past the post, 

And then just as he was gathering up the reing, when 
no one but Colton and the stable lad holding the horse's 
head were near, Sir John Grame, pale and diskevelle|, 
burried up. 

The yotng baronet and his friend had mirrcd the 
early train from the Essex village, and had to travel by 
the later one and motor down to Epsom, arrivinz on 
the course*at a quarter to three, but both the triincr 
and jockey knew nothing of this, and by his lite 
arrival and his pale face they read in him a sui'y 
coward. 

“T’ve had an awful rush,” panted Grame, a very 
different Grame from the cool, quiet young fellow tit 
both men knew so well, a man with nerves strung up to 
breaking point at the thought of what the next few 
minutes would mean to him, ‘“‘ but I want to wish you 
luck, Dale. I know I can trust you to win the race if 
it's humanely possible.” 

The young jockey was white to the lips, Colton stood 
as a man in a dream unable to sry a word. Then 
suddenly Dale raised his whalebone whip and bronsit 
it down with a swizh upon the baronet’s shoul.ters. 

“Yes, you dirty hound!” he cried, “I'll rile for 
you and I'll win if I can, but when tho race is over I 
thall be free, I shall have acted straight towards you, 
end we shall meet as man to man!” , ; 

He stuck his heels into the sleck sides of the pran’:nz 
Black Eagle and plunged forward, joining the « 9 
horses procecding in single file towards the gate leasing 
to the course. 

Sir John Grame swung round on the » 
trainer. si acl 

“Colton,” he safd quietly, ‘‘ why are rou ahewin? 
that madman to ride?” _ 

“Gh, he’s mad, is he?" said the trainer hoa 
“Then I'm mad, too, mad enouzh to take yeu | inte 
throat and strangle you, you blackguard. \\ 
my daughter, eh?” 7 

His fists were clenched and hiseves bloodsh~ 


Vitofaccd 


er n'y 


that vacue feeling that exists between master an 

eaved him from throwing himself on the well-d:s°4 

young fellow before him. 
Jack Crame started back. 


“Your daughter, Colton? Has anythine hanpened 
to her? Why the dickens are you staring at ie 8 
that, man?) I——” ses 

“Get to the stands! See the race. Join * 


friends who look on a decent girl as fair game if : 
fool enough to believe your lying tongue. In " 
trainer now, Sir John Grame, you're the mesirt . 
I'm the man, but when this race is over I train fer me 
no longer, and I'll tell you what I think of yo": 


AY 
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cule 


Ho broke off, the horses returning from the here 
were coming through the paddock to the lower 2" 


making their way slowly towards tho post. 


CHAPTER XL 
The Escape of Ethel Colton. 


Miss Ercer Corton could not by the wil : 
of imagination be called a nervous gin, but, 


Jest strate 
whee 


Ph 


To whore ? 
She would have shricked had she been able to do so, 


Sho was tra; ped! The scrawled note had been part 
of a plot to her. But who should want to 
kidnap ber? ‘The man [with the eoft vo 


object ? 

She racked her brains as the powerfal car flow 
onwards, but no ex tion s ted itself, then she 
grew tired of thinking of a motive, and her thoughts 
became concentrated om escape, on relieving the agony 
of the gag. , 

Her sds were ted, and when she tried to move 
them the cord cut into her wrists, and presently she sat 
quiet realising there was nothing to be done save 
await developments, They must have traveiled o 
very considerable distance, when, from : 
the increasing noiso of traffic around 
her, she knew that they were ae: 
proaching some large city and felt 
certain that is must be London. 
The blinds were drawn, but once, as 
one fluttered a little as the car 
swerved to avoid a clanging clectric 
tram, she saw that it was getting 
dusk, and that they were travelling 
through a suburban main road. . 

“Stand up, please, Miss Colton, I 
want to put this wrap over 

1? e 


you, 

The girl parcel round with a start, 
the man who had been sitting silently 
onthe opposite seat had risen and was 
holding a dark blue loose ccat in his 
bands, 

For a moment she thought of 
resisting, but realising that resistance 
would be worse than use!ess, she stood 
up and allowed the man to put the 
coat over her. 

‘* Now,” said the man with the soft 
voice, “‘we are approaching my 
house, where you must stay until to- 
morrow evening. There is but a short 
distance to walk from the car to the 
front door, and you are gagged and 
bound, and I am going to put the 
bandage over your eyes again, so that 
it will be useless for you to attempt 
to escape. If you do as you are 
told you will have nothing to fear; 
my wife will attend to you, and it is 
our desiro to make your short, stay as pleasant as it 
wan he in Lr SS. 

e plac bandage over her eyes, tying it less 
tightly than on the tana onmaaick, and ise drew 
the large hood of the cloak over her face, and scarcely 
had he done so before the oar stopped with a jerk, and 
tho man who had been driving it was at the door. 

., No nonsense!” he said roughly, in the girl's ear, 
or you'll be sorry for it.” 

Then Ethel found herself lifted to the pavement, was 
hurried across it, and the next moment a door closed 
sharply behind them, and the man with the soft voice 
was leading her up some stairs. 

Then she heard him say : ‘‘ Here's the lady, Milly.” 
A door was opened, someone took her hand, then there 
was the sound of a key being turnod, the hood was 
io aa her head, and the bandage dropped from 

‘ye. 

She gazed round in alarm, but the next moment was 
herself again, for beyond the extraordinary way in 
which she had been scized and conveyed to the houeo, 
there was nothing to alarm her. Sho found herself in 
8 fair-sized, poorly-furnished bedroom, lighted by a 
gas jet. In front of her stood a sad-faced, washed-out 
ooking little woman, who seemed more worried by 


the girl 
ou'll be comfortable, miss,” she safd 
nding that the girl's eyes were fixed 


- But wh »” 
“how da they I here 2” demanded the girl angrily, 


“I musto’t answer any questions, miss; in fact, I 


the st 
hers = events of the evening than 


“Tho 
awkwardly, 
upon her, 


“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” This is a good motto for convpetitors. 


The young jockey, white to the lips, 
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don’é know much more than you end I 
I hada’t had anything to do wi “— — 

Plater had marvied his wife when, owing to & con- 
fusion over the signature of an I O U, he had been 
expelled from Socicty, and within a year of their 
marriage be had been forced to spend several years 
on Dartmoor. Mrs, Plater eg ina on pluckily, 
knowing full well that her husbaml made his living by 
tricker and peer forgeries, but fecling that he was 
safe. wild escapade into which Lartner hal 
launched them frightened her, and ehe toll herself 
that she would be more than thankful when it was all 
over. 

She went out harriedly, locking the door behind her, 
and Ethel found hersclf alone in the room that was to 
bo her prison, until it suited her mysterious captors 
to release her. More puzzled than frightened she 
gazed down at her bound hands, resolving to try 
and persuade the woman to untie them when she re- 
turned, and then sho explored the little room. 

The window was boarded over, and sie came to the 
conclusion that between tho glass and the boards 
there must be padding, for they would not have re- 
moved the gag if thero had boen any chance of her 
mal anyone hear cries for assistance. The door 
was a heavy one with a strong rim lock and there was 
no chance of escape there. 

Escape! The word rang in the girl's brain; sho 
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down with a swish upon the baronet’s shoulders. 


meant to get away ff she possibly could. Her captors 
muet have some good reason for kidnapping ber in 
such a desperate manner. If no harm were intended 
to horself, it must be intendod to hurt someone con- 
nected with her, though how, she could not see, though 
in somo vague way she associated the outrage with the 
grent race to be run the next day. 

The woman roturned an hour latcr with food and, 
to Ethel’s great joy, a cup of toa. 

“You must tako these off,” she said, indicating the 
cords on her hands. ‘I can’t eat unless you do.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, miss!” sho said. “I don’t seo 
any need for them now. I’m not afraid of your 
attackin’ me, for my husband's on the staire.”’ 

Ethel’s heart sank; she had had a vague Idoa of 

appling with the woman and making her oscapeo, 
cling certain that re would bo a match for her, 
but her words knocked tho idea on the head, for a 
fruitless attempt at escape would inake her position 
infinitely worse than at presont. 

She ate some of the food and sippcil the tea. She 
learned that it was ten o'clock, and when Mra, Plater 
took the tray she advised her in a kindly voice to go 
to bed and not to worry. 

And soon after she had left the room Ethel followed 
her advice. Even if she could get away, which seemed 
an impossibility, ber last state would be worse than het 
first, Sho aa no idea of what part of London sho 
was in; she had only a few shillings in her por'ct, 
certainly not enough to pay her fare home, and, little 
need to London as she was, she realised that sie would 
have great difficulty in getting a room for the ni zht, 
being, as she was, without luggage of ony description ; 


suddenly raised his whalebone whip and brought tt 


in fact, she had not even a jacket, being clad in the short 
tweed skirt and white flannel blouse just as she had 
left home to keep the appointment at Raymead. 

She passed a fair night and woke in the morning 
with an increasod determination to escape if it were 
humanly poasible. She tried the boards that blocked 
up the window, but they wore securely nailed into the 
frame; there was no chance there. Then she moved 
to the door, and suddenly her eyes gleamed. 

One of the screws in the catch of the lock was loose, 
quickly she examined the others, and then felt in the 

e& of hor skirt. Thank Heaven that she was 
wearing tho oll skirt, for in tho pocket was her knife, 
not the usual feminine article, but a fair-sized knife 
with stout, stecl blades. 

Opening the larger blade, she got to work on the 
ecrow and soon had it out. The next presented more 
difficulty, and she snapped off two pieces cf the blade’ 
bofore it was withdrawn. Thon slipping the kniie 
and screws into hor pocket, she went back and sst on 
the bed. She had no idea what time it was, but a 
faiiiy keen appetite told her that it must bo near 
brea fast time, and that at any moment tho woman 
might appear. One screw at the top and another at 
the bottom securely held the lock, and she realised that 
it would be as well to dofer a further onslaught until 
after her meal had been served. 

Ani half an hour later Mrs. Plater appeared. 

“TL hope you ain't famished, miss,” she said, “but 
with having my youngest teething and my husband 

‘oin’ off to the races I’ve had a rare rush this mornin’. 

‘ll just make the bed and gct you comfortable for 
the mornin’ whilst you're havin’ breakfast.” 

“I’m rather hungry,” said Ethel listlessly, keeping 
up the appearance of being resigned to her fate. 
“What is the time?” 

“* Very near ten, miss,” said the woman. 

Ethel Colton ate the breakfast whilst the woman 
bustled about the room. It amused 
her to think that one of her captors 
would be at the races (as a mutter of 
fact, Mr. Plater had recoived definite 
instructions not to leave tle house 
until Lartner arrived in his car at 
seven in the evening, but having 
money in his pocket, the tcmptation 
had been too groat for tho forger). If 
all went well she would also be at 
Epsom, for ehe knew that her father 
would be there, and Dick, and dozens 
of people that she knew. Once on 
Epsom Downs she would be safe. 

Sho heaved a sigh of relicf when 
Mrs. Plater retired with tho tray, and 
immediately attacked the remaining 
screws. One came fairly easily, but 
the fourth broke the blade again, and 
it was not until the perspiration waa 
streaming down her face and horror 
and fear ind given place to the excite- 
ment in her eyes that it moved. 

Then at last it yielded, a little 
pressing with the broken blado, and 
the door was free for her to open. 

She donned her hat, and then, 
trembling in every limb, opened tie 
door and stepped gently out on to 
the landing. Sho was on the first 
floor, thero was no one in the hall 
just below, but from the basemcnt 
camo the wailing of an infant and 
tho sound of Mrs. Plater bustling 
about at her work. 

4, if those stairs oreaked! Pressing hard on ths 
banister sho made her way down slowly and lightly, 
and on tip too she gained the hall door, The latch 
was simple and she opened it noisclessly, then puliing 
it gently after her, but making no attomapt to close 
it, she was out in a road of old-fashioned dismal- 
looking houses. 

With her hand to her heart she pansed for a 
moment, hesitating which wey to go, tien scons 
what looked Jike a main sircet at tho top of the 
road she set off at almost a rin towards it, As s'9 
passed the corner a Mm tor-’-bus cams along and 
her quick eye caught the words, “ Victoria 
Station.” 

Sho stopped it and jumped inside. From Victoria 
Station she would be abio to get a train to Epsom ; 
she had just about enough moncy to pay tic fers. 
If she hadn't quite enough sho could get s good way 
on the journey; sho could walk the rest. It was 
tivelve o'clock and she was on her way towards Lpsow, 
Nothing mattercd now. 

She was free. 


CHAPTER Xil. 


The Derby. 


There was the usual crowd of spectators at the 
starting gate, and to Dick Dale as ho role Black Evv'a 


up to the tapes they looked a conse, black mass. 
Never before had he riddon in the Derby, and le was 
used to just a score or so of spectators at tho wats, 


instoad of the hundreds who were eathersl ta oa 
the start for the Bluo Ribani cf tue ‘uct, asd too 
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across the Downs to see what they could of the 


ecu 
fuist), which, as a general rule, is very little. . 
He had drawn ly, being almost on the outside, 


and unless he was wonderfully lucky he knew he 
would have to go fairly wide at Tattenham Corner, 
but it did not trouble him. He had expected to 
be terribly nervous, but he had no nerves at all. 

With a pale, set face he kept Black Eagle’s nose to 
the tapes. It was the bitterest moment of Dale’s life, 
as he waited for them to rise, and yet it was a 
~ moment of which he should have been proud. 

But he was on Sir John Grame’s horse, the horse of 
the man who had ruined the girl he loved, and now 
he had the opportunity of doing that man the greatest 
merce possible for man to do—and it was his duty to 

0 it. 

Swish ! 

With the horses in an almost perfect line the tapes 
had flashed up. 

“They're off!” came in a great shout from the 
people round the starting gate, and the smouldering 
excitement reached fever heat. 

The thud of the hoofs, the rustle of silk jackets, 
and the muttered cries of the jockeys were the sweetest 
music to Dalo's ears ; he was able to forget avee 
gave the business he had on hand, the landing of Blac 
Eagle first past the post. 

ow they were approaching Tattenham Corner and 
racing had commenced in real earnest ; Dale saw that 
Weston had cloverly gained the rails and had got the 
long-legged Rossardy sct at a good pace, three of the 
outsiders dropped back, and as he set the Eagle at 
it there was only Lapston and Lartner’s colt in front 


of him. 

If he could only pull over nearer the rails! But he 
dared not; nearly a dozen horses were in a bunch 
and close behind him, and to attempt to get close 
to tho horse that he regarded as the greatest danger 
would mean being disqualified for crossing. 

Now they were at the Corner and half the field were 
beaten. anton, the greatly fancied Irish horse, 
shot out between Dalo and rdy, but Lapston 
still struggled gamely on a few lengths ahead. 

A dull roar ed from the stands and rings now. 
No one was troubling about the leader for ;they knew 
he would not last; it was the fact that the first three 
horses in the Two Thousand Guineas were fighting 
their battle over again that caused the excitement. 

And now they were in the straight, Clanton waiting 
on Rossardy, le on Black Eagle making up a lot 
of the lost ground, a good third, whilst Lapston dead 
beat was swerving about in the ruck. 

** A three-horse race!” shouted a big bookmaker in 
Sait al “TU lay fifty to one bar the first 

ree 

But he found no takers as the horses swept down 
the hill, for it was obvious to everyone who knew 
enything at all about racing that one of the three 
most fancied candidates would win. ®@ 

For a moment Dale's pale face flushed ; Weston was 
hard at work on Rossardy, and the pink and white 
had shot away with the grecn and yellow striped 
jacket of the Irish jockey in close atiendannes already 
the crowd were shouting Lartner’s horse as the winner; 
and if Lartner’a horse won, the man who had done so 
great a wrong would be ruined, and— ’ 

‘** Play the game!” 

Colton’s words, the words that but a week ago he 
had used to the trainer himself rang in his ears, Yes, 
at all costs he must play the game; he must win. 

And then Dick Dalo sat down to ride a hard finish, 
and he rode like a fiend. So far he had made but little 
call upon his mount; now his hands were bnsy and 
bis whip descended gently upon Black Eagle's ee 

‘* The favourite’s beat!” been the cry, But it 
was checked in ita infancy as the lilac and white 
jacket came with a rush on the stand side and gained 
the leaders. It was Rossardy who was beaten, and 
Lewis Lartner, who, from the moment he had seen 
Dale’s name go up on the number board, had been an 
angry and a puzzled man. Seeing his colt drop back 
and the n and lilac and white sweep past him, 
he rapped out an oath, and roughly pushing past the 
people near him, went in search of his car. 

“* Daioc’s lost his head,” said someone, “ Clanton 
will do it!” 

But Dale had not lost his head; he was riding for 
all he was worth; he knew what the magnificent colt 
beneath him had in hand, and he was not going to 
risk a close finish. Clanton’s jockey was ng 

tha: 


a. 
him severely, but there was 20 withstanding 
desperate, all-conquering rush, 

Suddenly the jockev’s whip ceased to rise and fall 
—he rapped out an oath and steadied his horse, hoping 
to land him into second place, for Black Eagle had shot 
ahead amid terrific checring, to win {n a canter by 
half a dozen lengths from Clanton, with a rank out- 
sider beating Rossardy by a head for third place. 

Dale felt dazed as he pulled Black Eagle up and 
turned him round, for the reaction was upon him; 
Bey felt no triumph, no joy; he had done his duty, he 


‘Dale, there’s been a mistake. Ethel Colton fs 


tafe and well.” 
The words seemed to come from a great distance, 


only vaguely he realised that Sir John Crame, 


it is by no means the best. 


—. 
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Cash Prizes 
For Winners. 


THIS WEEK'S PROBLEN. 


of office, the Tuwn rk, the loc: 
all the inbabitants assembled 
What had they said in their 


WHAT TELE-QUIDS ARE. 


In this contest we tell you a story (in black above), 
in which the heross send a telegram. We invite you to 
su, t the wording of this telegram, which we call a *‘ tele- 
quid,” and write it on the printed tele-quids form below, 

With the tele-quids form you must send the price of the 
tele-quid at the rate of a halfpennyaword. You can send one 
word with one halfpenny stamp, or six words with threepence 


Number of words. 


If stamps are sent the 
MUST Nor BE ACFIXED 
to this form, but must 
be sent LOOSE. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed tele-quids form. 

8, When you have filled up the teic-quids form, ont it out, and place it ia 
an envelupe addrecsed tothe EDITOR, Person's Wiekly, Honrietts Street, 
London, W.C., together with the price of the tele-quid. 

8. Mark, your envelope “Tele-quids No. 12 ” in the top left-hand 
corner. 


« All sttempte must be posted to arrive on or before Thursday, 
ug. 8rd. 

6. Tele-quide may not coutein more than 2 words, exclusive of the 
addresses. The payment of the tele-quid is at the rate of one halfpenny 
a word, and mer made either with eramps or by tal order. The 
words of the iresser are not to be included in the price of the tele-quid. 

6. When a postal order is sent to cover one cr more attempts, this P.O. 


THE FAVOURITE (continued). 
a with the thought of his victory, was speak- 


en, 

* A mistake!” he sald hoarsely, bending forward 
with the cheers of the vast crowd ringing in his ears. 

“ Yes, I'll explain in a moment ; but now, Dale, I’m 
proud of you and more than grateful I——” 

They were in the unsaddling inclosure; dezedly he 
dismounted, and as he did so he saw Fthel standing 
near her father ; someone led him to the scales. 

“ All right!" 

And “all right” echoed hoarsely through the 


es. 

Ste John Grame'’s Black Eagle, ridden by Richard 
Dale, had won the Derby. 

° s ® ® «  e@ 

Sir John Grame summed up the situation fairly 
correctly, for he knew well enough that Baber who 
had so mysteriously sg covld sot have 
carried the thing out by hirnself, but he and Colton 
wished to avoid a scandal, and es Lewis Lartzer 


I wand a better one. 


No charge ts msde for name and address below. 


ev ecereone 


‘ Name .irccsceossrccvcenscosees 
Address .cscsscecseereee eeiane 


It should be smart and enccuraging. 


WEEE ENping 
Ava. 3, 1911. 


TELE-QUIDS MEAN MONEY FOR HOLIDAYS, 


| Be” £558 -Ww 
Now Awarded. 


in stamps, or as thany as twenty-four words 
as you like, but for each word pt must send Lysine just 


You may send the m for the tele-qui: i 
or by postal order. Ifyou inoclose mtaaape ae yams 
them to the entry form, but send them loose, .. 

The sender of the tele-quid considered 
most original will receive half the 
sent in. 

The remaining helf will be paid to the 
pest tele-quids at the rate of rar word, Mate 
send in a tele-quid of five words, accoiapanied by 2° 
ae un baeeeion as cae of Leela beat, sowie bi 
—t j. &@ word, ou send iu twenty-f ceulde 
panied by 1s.) you will, if you win, get Zz) San Nasa 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 9. 


In this contest competitors were invited to an 
telegram which Fouey Brown, assisted by hia Haina 
mates, might send to his father to induce him to sud 
him more pocket-money with which he might buy uew 
cricket bats, 

The amount available this week is £20 10s., of which 
half has been awarded to Mrs. Thompson, Edeuia:: 
House, Gateside, Fife, for the following : 

Anzious give eleven poor boys day in the ficlis, 
Will you share pose 7— Kom, : f 

The remainder of the prize-money has been allocate] at 

the rate of 103. a word as follows; 


£6.—Mise V, Dare'l, 85 Cuthil! Road, Denmark Jill. 
£4 10e.—Miss Emily Fair, 1084 Bichmond iad, 
Bayswater. 


A GOOD IDEA.—When sending your 
attempt inclose a small contribution for 
the Fresh Air Fand. Please! 


the cleverest a 
total amount of ni: a 


2 day 


If Postal Order be sent state 
number below. 


Cee eee rere ee rene eee eee se seen eset eens ee sarees ras see nesses seHert see tene® 


must be mate paysble to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd.,and must > 
~~ “@ Co.”jn the manner shown in thi- ex 
tumoer must be written in the space pru' 
tele-quids form. 
7. Half the moncy received will be av-2rt a 
gendor of ths tele-quid selected as the 0 +t 
Jadges, and the remaining half will be awa lex 
selected as the next best at the rate of lus. 
exclu-ive of the words in the addresses. | 
&. The Editor will accept no respo:siti! 
iD to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt subi" 
*. No correepcndence will be entered into in coniection © 
competition, ana telegrams will be ignored. 
1%. The publisheat Cecision is final, and competitors may entcr oD 
thie underetanding only. 


vided cn ie 


tu the 


decided to return to South Africa for an Indes 'e 
period the whole thing was hushed up. ' 

When they went to the house in Chelsea, Tote. 
who had hired {t furnished, had disappearc.t. ' 

A month latcr the Society pancrs announ°ed i: 
a marriage had been arranged and would short! hes 
en between Sir John Grame and Miss Dere3 

altland. ‘ sch 

But before the event at place a Fe id bh I? 

ragraph in several rting papers that Dick |" 
ine a had mere tho doughter of Wen) 
Colton, the well-known trainer. 

It was mentioned that among the presents on 
handsome cheque from Sir John Crame, but it di’ 
not mention that the cheque was one for 4 SiON 
pounds, and that the popular young baronet wee 
the jockey’s hand and told him loud enough for 4 
hear that he was the finest ttle sportsman who ha 
ever breathed. Tar Exp. 


rshcet 
(In next week's Double Summer Number, a pew $C 
serial, entitled *’ The Terror in the Train,” starts.) 
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By FRANCES MARY CURZON. ° 


Frrst of all, a young man tells himself continu- 
ally that he will never marry. All the limitations 
of married life loom up before his imagination as 
things to be avoided at any cost. He tells himself 
this so often that he comes to believe it. 

But only foratime ; 

He enjoys himself with his circle of bachelor 
frionds, and it is all very jolly—a state of things 
fmpossible to be bettered. And then, one by one, 
his friends with whom he has had such merry hours, 
desert the ranks of the outcasts and start bravely on 
tho real business of their lives, In other words, 

ey marry. 
eerie cynically over the base desertion of his 
friends (for they oll held precisely the same emphatic 
views as to bachelordom being the only right way 
of things) the young man remembers in time that 
te knows several charming young ladies. 

Must Be Like His Friends. 
‘ He takes pains to renew the acquaintanceship. 
His mind is now filled with a vague feeling that, as 
his friends have married, he supposes he must do 
likewise. And not long after this, that idea is 
something a good deal more tangible than a vague 
{veling. He finds the company of girls so much 
more charming than he had, in his callow days, 
thought, that he knows he must marry. Other- 
wise, by comparison with all the fellows he knew, 
who have now got such comfortable little homes, he 


(Dhich shall 


é | fegsk? 


When the Perplexed Bachelor 
-‘Hesitates, 
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will be very much. out in the cold. Being a 
careful young man, and well aware that the 
choosing of a wife is a serious business, he goes 
about the thing systematically. He becomes 
a painfully careful observer of the two or 
three specially attractive girls of his acquaint- 
ance. If there were a special “ advice book ”’ 
on the momentous subject he would buy it if 
it took the whole of a month’s salary. 

Time goes on, and he has got the “ pro- 

ables’ narrowed down to, say, three. And 
now he bothers himself to death, weighing up 
one against the other. Sitting in the worn but 
well-loved arm-chair in his diggings, with a pipe 
going strong, he goes over nightly the good qualities 
of Gladys, Ethel, or Maud, making an imaginary 
contra account of the qualities not so good. 

Fresh roads of worry crowd upon him. He is so 
long thinking over the good qualities of the one 
most in favour that he begins to wonder if they are 
really natural, sincere qualities, or whether they 
have been studiously assumed for his benefit. 

Just Like Picking a Winner. 

Suspicious because of the easy desertion of his 

friends, he looks with a suspicious eye on the very 
uclities that have attracted him. It is all very 
ifficult—as difficult, if a sporting simile will be 

parsons as picking the winner of a big Se 4 
andicap before the weights are allottcd to eac 

runner. He gets in a perfect fever, weighing up the 
ros and cons for end against Gladys, Ethel, or 
aud. 

What are the “ weather signs and indications” 
of the girl who will make a successful wife ? 

First and foremost, neglect altogether that old 
tag of advice which tells you to make a surprise call 
one morning on some plausible story of a treasurcd 
cigarotte.case left at the house the night before— 
simply in order to see how the young lady looks at 
breakfast time, having mado no special preparation 


for your visit. i 
That is not fair business at all. And, besides, it 
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is no criterion whatever, and bears little relation 
to the marriage-suit ability or otherwise of the young 
lady concerned. Is the young man ever at his best 
in the morning ? Would he himself be likely to bo 
bright and amiable to an unexpected caller at 
breakfast time ? 

There is another old piece of advice on the subject 

which is quite worth bearing in mind. If the young- 
man-in-search-of-a-wife likes two girls equally well, 
and eed both seem charming to him, but only 
one of them has some money or prospects. . . 
“ Don’t marry for money, byt go where the money 
is,” is the advice referred to; though, of course, no 
man worth his salt in these days would marry on 
the account of money alono . . this would 
simply mean asking for unhappiness, 

Men! Don’t Expect Too Much. 

The young man must bear in mind that either 
Gladys or Ethel or Maud knows perfectly well that 
he is more than commonly intercsted in them, and 
is, therefore, each on her best behaviour. But it is 
stupid for him to be stingy and suspicious in his 
mind, and to think that all the charms of character 
are put on just because they do know this. That 
is not only a mean thought, but practically impos- 
sible, since only the most accomplished actress 
could continually assume all her pleasing charac- 
teristics with success. 

The main advice to the young man is not to 
expect too much. He is not, or should not be, 
determined to obtain a paragon of all the virtucs— 
he cannot expect to get for wife the ideal woman 
unless he is the ideal man. Which he most prob- 
ably isn’t. He wants a sensible wife and a comfort- 
able home, and it comes to this: above all, he should 
make certain that the wife-to-be is honestly 
interested in the things in life which interest him. 

His careful observations should be directed to 
that point more than others. He must be happicst 
with the one who will listen with interest to talk 
about his own ideas and ideals and games, the one 
whose thoughts about life run nearest to his own. 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYTHING! 
A famous scientist has stated that children can be aided in their studies by electricity. If this is a fact, there is not the slightest reason why 


Ir will be a‘ touch a“knob” sort of 

Boys under ,infSluence oF.” ~~ 

currents “will ‘simply long 
Jor geography .« 


” 


Aiea see tmportant part in, Corp 


education. 


. [Electricity wil also” play an 
oral 


quill sitiply “lo 
hen they sit ina 
46 volf circuilh chaw.- 


Leber ane 
laydons | 
; Giecrriciky: 3 


a) Ji « ns 
“Punish 


everybody should not benefit. Our cartoonist illustrates what electricity may do in the future. 


* How You Have 
_- IMPROVEDIN Youg 
By DANCING 


Sif purposes, For 
of instance, fo furn 
‘bad dancers 


For the best motto received I will give half-a-guinea. Mark nosteards “Mctts"’ (See page 144.) 


i 
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f 1S SUICIDE COWARDLY 2 ¥ 


Mr. P. Donbleyou Gathers Opinions from 


. Quarters. 
Is it ? 
Is a man who commits suicide a craven coward, 
or is he brave ? ‘ : 


A correepondent repents the time-worn sug- 
tic that 6 ethel cteambes chow be peerided 
Oy ths Stake hens, lor semnll Sos, na women 
who wished it could quickly be put out of their 


misery.” : 

“* Wisat do you think of it t * I inquired of a well- 
known coroner. . 

““ What do I think of it? What do I think of it ? 
Well, I think that we're becoming either a nation 
of cowards or o nation of idiots. Snicide, with a 
gane person, ia cowardice itself, of course. The 
brave man, when trouble or adversity comes his 
way, takes off his coat and fights it. The man 
who takes poison or jumps into the river is a 
coward.” 


I put the question : “ Is suicide cowardly 2?” toa 
homeless wanderer on the Thames Embankment. 
“No,” he said. “‘No! Suicide is brave—brave, 
when you're like me—friendiess, moneyless. I 
am not tired of the world; it is the world that is 
tired of me. Life is a thing I love just as you love 
it. And surely it is not cowardly to wreneh yourself 
eavey from something you love. I'm big young 
yet I can’t find Send I'm if I care for 
ebarity. Don't think it much braver to clear 
off the earth to be always an object of 


fl the 
al Nearly All Mad. 


The real question eppeass to be: How is a 
person expected to wage war with verse 
circumstances ? 


A famous mental specialist threw an i 
light on the subject. ei ne 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that quite ninety 
nine per cent. of suicides are insane. You ma 
rest. assured that if the State were to be so foolis 
as to provide a lethal chamber for the purpose 
suggested not a single candidate would be sane 
at the moment of entering it. 

“This question of cowardice or bravery has 
been disposed of long before a person commits 
suicide, and it ought to be altered to: ‘Is it 
cowardly to allow yourself to be driven by trouble 
into a condition of insanity and so run the risk 
of committing suicide ?* 

“That is the real tion. The victims of 
great sorrows and troubles brood and brood until 
they become subject to homicidal and suicidal 
pe yo They may go cn all right for a time 
and then one day something wili whisper, ‘ You'll 
never get well,’ or, ‘ Your chances of gapioving 
your position are past. End it all!* 

When the Will Gives Way. 

“This impulse is nothing more nor less than 
lunacy. The weak-willed man falls quickly under 
it; the strong man keeps it off. When it asserts 
ilself, however, the subject of the attack is not 
responsible for his actions, and the question of 
whether he was cowardly to take his life is beside 
the point.” 

“That's exactly my own view,” o Thames police- 
man said whenI gave him the specialist’s opinion. 
“Mad when they do it—that’s it. But, my word, 
how tho shock of the cold water brings the senses 
back! Watch a man when he is being rescucd. 
He clings for dear life, as they say. 

“The threadbare story about people crying out, 
‘Let me drown’ is not true. ‘Let me live!’ is 
what they say, or something very near it.” 

If cut-of-work Smith kills himself to-night and 
leaves a note saying that he couldn't see his wife 
and children starve any longer, the coroner’s 
jury will say, “Temporarily insane,’ and the 
oo i will say, ‘The poor chap was driven 
mad!” 

And so it’s never settled whether it’s cowardice 
or waduess, 

“Joux, do you remember what happened four 
yours 250 to-day 2” 

“What! Is this our wedding anniversary? I 
thought so.” 

“No. four ycars agu to-day you bought me a 
new bat.” 


On Atigust Bank Holiday you will be seeing 
many of your pais. Won't you catch a few 
for the F.A.F,? 
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Frefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 

-  anless stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, 
SOFTENS THE GRIP. 

soit metals are easily 


vice. To pre- 
vent thig 


engiueers use 
lead“ grips” 


injure the 
metal ed 
between them, 
but they hold 
any article 
between 
quite 
securely. | 


DENOTES THE DEPTH. 
‘Tae captain of a stcamship arriving at the entrance 


of the docks on a tidal river has to ascertain if the 
water is sufficiently deep to allow of his going into - 


fixed at the 
entrance to 
the docks. 
Each ball 
“! . es: Te presents 

= acertain 
depth of water, so the captain can calculate the depth 
an ee ee a 
exhibited. At night time green ps are employed 
in vlace of the bails. 


PROTECTS THE LEG. 

Tux illustration shows the “ leg-iron” worn by a 
driver of a - 
prevent his leg being 
crushed against the 
side of an off-horse, 
or the pole af the 
vehicle he is driving. 
It is made of leather. 
with a substantial 
piece of steel runni 
down the centre, an 
is fitted with three 
straps to attach it to 
the driver's right leg. 
Tho “leg-iron” is 
ample protection for 
the lez, which other- 
wise might easily be br: k>n or very badly crushed. 


ELECTRIC FIRE PREVENTER. 
Hegre iss dig igen of a small but very effective fire- 
reventer. It is especially nece in large ware- 
Eons or offices where light is provided by means of 
electricity. 
The pictures show how {ft fits on the eloctric-light 
cord A, immediately above the holder B; being made 


of brass, with a lining of thick asbestos, in a case of 

fire it prevents it from spreading. The strais caused 

by the constant turning on and off of the switch has 

& great tendency to break the strands of the wire at 
point, and thus fires are often caused. 


Werk EXDIN9 
Avo. 3, 191!, 


BENEFIT BROKERS. 
if You Boreas Diet tg of these “Gentil... 


Tarez is a peculiar class of man whose --\" 
is little suspected by the general public, \.',, 
& living by arranging bonefite. He is a = 
figure at holiday time in all parts of the ., 
and he is not necessarily dis|).:); 
ould be well for intending patrons to i, ; 
the object on behalf of which sympathy i-- | | 
before parting with money. 

When ve been approached with» - 
printed Souler soliciting your help on |, : 
some individual who has met with mi’... - j 
misfortune, heave you never wondered wu ca 
all the work ? 

Friends, however sympaticctio, will rarely us’ -. 
take the trouble and responsibility of os). . 
a benefit concert or other form of ent-:t .iy 
Besides, this sort of thing, even if only ct: : 
on a small scale, requires a certain ameunt:. |, | 
and experience; and the amateur will: « ; 
make a net loss on the undertakins, or ¢. i 4 
profit as to render the game not worth tie os, 

This is whore the genuine “benefit bik, ' 
comes in, 

He is 


“ 


C of the type of slightly sme: 

failure that is to be found canvsziay ; 

machines or insurance until pationss cf cs 

superintendent gives out. Only he is no ! 

of a little capital, enough to maintain his. iu: a 

month or so while he is waiting for “ busi:c:s.” 
He Lixes Broken Legs, 

His hunting ground is the local paper; i ‘'¢ 
generally makes arrangements with an av: : 
agency to inspect a large number oi. ; 
weekly. 

He selects accidents and bereaveme:ts of ©! 
significance ; and he looks out egpecially for: - 
will deprive the victim of the means ct 1 
bis trade, such as a builder who hias bert 
This enables him to adopt the excellent”. 
talk”? that funds are required to set tlie virus 
in a small shop or something similar. 

Tf the town is not too far off, he gocs {* = 
victim, or it may be the victia’s wis. | 
arranges terms, by which he is to re ee ae 
commission on the amount collected. 
“ broker” will also stipulate that he b 
make what he can in commission for “i eit 
the printing, hiring of the hall, and ctscr n> ? 
incidentals, One less scrupulous will pool t i+ 
money without saying anything about it. 

He then forms a “help committee,’ vy ¢’ 
made up of the most influential of tle vi. 
frionds, to whom he frankly explains his ;». 
very rarely receiving any opposition. 

he public is then tackled by tho orlinory : 
of advertisement and personal canvi-. ; 
arrangements are made for some form of «ui «: 
ment. 


. Cadges a Hall and Artisic. 

It is at this point that the victim andsym> - 3 
get really good value out of the “ brow: . 
is an adept in tho art of cajoling a free |: i 
the proprictors. If it be a small mi ‘ 
theatre, or “‘ assembly-rooms,” he w:!! pou. 
to the proprietors the advantage of suv - 
themselves to the wholo district a3 ¢....3 
men. 

In the same way he will procure gratuits: 
services of quite good artistes. The t. 
profession is well known for its generosity : 
there happens to be a star in tuo neig' 
the “ broker” will generally secure his ss: 

The star's name makes a good draw, not: 
the public, but also for other enteitaines; 
many an artiste out of a job, and many 4 co..1 
beginner anxious for a “show” in good c. 
paioys.& good house, will be only too glad t> 

tis, 
om there is a nice little bit to be gat:. 
from the sale of programmes and refreshment 
the formor he will canvass every likely tru 
to take advertisements, and the assurar’. 
they are combining business with charity & - 
persuasive, Par 

Altogether there is nothing necessarily 01). 
able in the trade of “ benefit broking.’ 
broker has a fortnight or more of really he:t 
at the end of which the victim of the acc. 
receives considerably more money than he » 
have otherwise, 


tae ees a 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to the Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St., Londor. 
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FOR NEW AND OLD READERS. 
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Gideon Lang isa crafty old lawyer, whose son Rupert schemed hard to marry Mimi Hum 
for the sake of money he knew she would inherit. Rupert failed, and finally, finding the pallies cs 
his track for some crime in his past, he committed suicide. Mimi marries David Inglis, and now 
Gideon Lang is pos for revenge with Phoebe Kenyon, whose husband was murdered at 


Bewlay Street. 
who was driven from home—and 
Bewlay Street murder. 

has tricked Steve into comi 
captured after a terrible fight, but not 
men, and fatally wounded himself. 


ey are Maar Sete the happy couple through Mimi’s mother Betty—the woman 
er son Steve. Betty and Steve are wanted by the police for the 


to his offices where the police are in hiding. Steve is 
ore he has eeriously injured Gideon Lang, several police- 


Peggy Fossall, Mimi's bosom friend, and her lover Bramley Basildon have been trying 


to foil Lang’s plot. 
Pet 
etecneeetoteep hSePneee ede eon ete eceateceentontedee 
3 CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 2 
“e To Humb!e Peggy. 


ee aloetentoste eSoeSonte aRoaSoedoeSeesoecoete ogotee eee ee esoetetoecoe Soe coetossee teats oe 

Tie Inspector saluted and left the room. He had 
examined all the witnesses who were present, he had 
tal:en Gideon Lang’s depositions. The injured 
policemen had been removed, there was nothing more 
to be done. 

Gideon Lang was seated in his chair, a bandage 
across his forehead, his face very pale, his lips loose 
and quivering. He took another drink from the glass 
by his side, then frritably dismissed Mr. Wrackem, 
who was hovering behind his chair. 

“Leave mo, leave me!” he cried testily. ‘‘ Let 
no one disturb me. I—I shall be returning home as 
goon a8 I have recovered. You must attend to 
everything. Don’t worry me with questions now ”— 
as Wrackem was about to speak. ‘Go away and seo 
that no one enters my room, not a single soul. You 
understand.” 

Mr. Wrackem leap eared with neterity closing the 
door behind him. cebe Kenyon, who had heen 
standing at the far end of the room, looked up. Then 
she drew a chair forward, and sat down with her 
back to the window facing Lang. She was trembling 
a little still, Her face waa white beneath the rouge 
and powder. 

“ Have you got a cigarette anywhere?” } 

Her nerves had all gone to picces. She wanted a 
selative, something to calm and soothe her. 

Gideon Lang handed her his case. She lit a cigarette 
and inhaled the smoke gratefully. 

“Why don’t you?” 

Te waved the suggestion aside. “A alice mess 
we've made of things." ~ 

Phebe Kenyon pursed up her painted lps. She 
did not reply at once. She began to beat a tattoo on 
the floor with one of her high-heeled shoes. 

“You think they killed Steve Darrack ? He looked 
pretty bad when they carricd him away.” 

Gideon Leng shook his head. 

‘1 hops they didn’t kill him,” Pho:be continued 
between her teeth. ‘‘ He must live to face his trial. 
A lot may come out at that trial, mayn’t it? But if he 
dics”—she snapped her fingers—‘‘that for our 
revenge! Well, why don’t you say something ?” 

“T’m wondering what Bramley Basildon was doing 
here?” Gideon Lang said slowly. ‘“ He must have 
ciscovered my plan of effecting Darrack’s arrest. 
Lut how?” 

Phebe Kenyon’s eyes narrowed, the expression on 
sor face became odious. ‘It was that child, Pegey 
x Do you remember, she was dining at the 
Savoy the night we met there. She must have 
sus;ccted something, overheard something. Perhaps 
she followed us here. I owe her a pretty bia grudgo 
already. She has got a lot to answer for. She shail 
bulicr for this—oh, she shall suffor ! 

Never mind ebout her now, think of me. All this 
will be in the papers to-morrow. Everything will 
come out. They ll ask what reason I had for wishing 
to bring Stove Darrack to justice. And when people 
know of _the fortuno we hold for Betty Hume—well, 
thinze will be eaid.” 

What does that matter?” Phoebe asked. “ Aren't 
te fast caring what people say or think? I am. 
f there’s any justico in the world, Betty Hume will go 
to pricon now when her son has been hanged. I 
ay pors that will kill old Hume. A good riddance. 
f ft had come a little lator it might have killed Mim!.” 
She ang her cigarette away and commenced to walk 
P and down the room. ‘“ ember you have sworn 

er child shall never inherit. You are going to keep 


your oath?” 

Gideon Lang pressed his hands to his head. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see I'm lil? Why worry me with these things 
pli You've fom a step too far. I’m aot euro if 

were right. Justice—yes; but revenge! Revenge is 
@ double-edged sword.” 

Phebe him with flaming eyes. ,“‘ You're 


afraid, D , 
gare?” ‘ocsn’t your som cry for vengeance from the 


Yow all know that famous 


ee ee 


He looked at her with eyes in which suspicion 
larked. ‘‘You never cared for him; why do you 
torment me, why do you urge me on?” 

Phoebe smiled and bent over his chair, laying her 
hands on his shoulders. “It's too late to turn back. 
You’ve got to go with me in future, There will be 
no rest or peace for either of us until we are revenged 
on those who have robbed us of our hearts’ desires. 
No son or daughter shall ever live to inherit Bett; 
Hume’s wealth or bear David’s name. Mimi shall 
rue the day she took him from me. As for that little 
cat, Peggy——’’ She turned on her heel and walking 
to the windows, commenced to drum-her fingers on 
the glass. ‘‘ I'll bring her on to her knees and make her 
crawl in the gutters. Yea, that’s the place for her, the 
gutters! She thinks Bramley Basildon is going to 
marry her, does she? Wait until he knows the kind 
of woman she {s. The littl——” 

Gideon Lang brought his fists down on to the table. 
“Enough of this!’” With an effort he rose to his 
feet. ‘‘Give me your arm, help me downstaire.” 

‘“ Where are you going ?” 

“Home. You hed better come and see me to- 
mortow when we know what's happened. We shall 
both be wanted to give evidence.” An ugly smile 
twisted the corners of his mouti. “ We shall have 
to be caroful to tell the same story.” 

Pheebe hesitated before unlocking the office door. 
““What have you to fear?” she whispered. ‘The 
police will be grateful to us. We are on their side— 
that’s always safe. Besides, have you forcotten there 
was a reward offered for Darrack’s arrest? We can 
claim that. Well, I shall claim it. You may not 
want money ; I do.” 

She drove back with him to his house and Jeft him 
to enter the gloomy building alone. Then she went 
back to her own equally empty house, if not so gloomy. 

Sending for her maid, a pert French git), A. hed 
been with her some four months, she partially 
undressed, and then lying down on her bed, comnicnced 
to think out the situation. 

But her thoughts went ever round in acircle, and now 
Peggy Fossall stood in the centre of that circle. She 


was responsible for the scene that morning, for having ; 


betrayed and nearly ruiued their plot. All the venom 
in Phobe’s nature had concentrated itself against this 
irl. She hated her for the moment more than she 
hated Mimi. 

For Peggy despised her, laughed at her, treated her 
with that trank and cruel contempt of youth. 

Her very light-hcartedncess, her straishtforwardness 
and clean healthy outlook on life roused a! the cat-like 
{instincts in Phebe Kenyon's nature. Beside, she 
was beginning to realise what a dangerous opponent 
Peggy was. She woukl know no peace or security 
until that chit of a child was removed from her path. 

And as she lay there in the darkened perfumed 
room, she thought of a plan. So hidcous that at first 

ven she faliercd and put the thoucht away. Bat it 
came again. It’s simplicity and its crucity made it 
attractive. Ifi{t failed, no harm could come—to ker. 

She rang the bell for her French maid. ** You have 
a lover, Joan?” 

The girl showed her teeth. “Naturally, Madame.” 

“He is going to marry you?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘One day, he 
says, when I have saved enough money.” 

“*T should like to see you safviy married,” Phebe 
continued languidly. ‘Suppose I made marric ge 
possible for you, do you think your lover would do 
me some slight servico?” 

The girl smiled at her mistress. £0 understood ; 
she was quick to read, with a subtle mind. “1 would 
see that he did whate.er Madanic desired.” 

Phoebe thought a moment: “It's uuly a practical 
joke I want to play on one of my friends, Listen, 
and I'll tell you.’ 

The maid listened, her face was passive and betrayed 
nothing. When Phebe had finished she showed her 
teeth again and laughed. Most certainly kor lover 
would do that much for Madame. lt was a good joke, 
too, being French sbe understood these—jukes. When 
would mo like to see her lover, Francois by 
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“THE PAINS CUT INTO MY BACK 
LIKE A KNIFE.” 


Lumbago Cured Two Years Ago—-Patient Well 
Ever Since. 

Mrs. S. Brakes, of 15, Railway Street, Barnes, 
5.W., says :— A severe chill two years ago left 
me with a sharp attack of Iumbago. The pains 
cut into my bick like a knife; it was impossible 
to stoop. 

“Your Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills have 
completely cured me; "I quickly found relief upon 
starting with them, and after a time the pain 
went away altogether. J always speak highly of 
the pills, as I can conscientiously do from 
experience. (Signed) “Susie Bakr.” 

“It was two ycars ago that I was cured,” Mrs. 
Blake continues, “and J have never had any retura 
of the old trouble since.” 

So many fatal diseases arise from kidney and 
bladder disorders that you should begin with 
Doan’s Backacbe Kidney Pills as soon as thers 
fare any such unmistakable symptoms of kidney 
disorder as lumb: go, dropsy, rheumatism, bladder 
troubles, gravel, dizziness, backache, pain in the 
loins, etc. 

2s. 9d. a box, six boxes 13s. 9d. One size only ; 
never sold loose. Of all chemists and stores, or 
from Fostcer-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don’t ask for back - 
ache or kidney pills—ask distinctly for Doan’s 
ie Kidney Pilis, the same as Mrs. Blake 

ad. 
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namo? He was a waiter at the Royal Hotel. She 
would tcil him to come to-morrow m ? Bien. 

When her maid had leit the room Phasbe lay back 
on the Led and smoked another cigarette, feeling 
little more at ease. Lf her plot succeeded she would 
at least be quits with Peggy Fossall—and with 
Bramley Basildon, too, perhaps. 

Pe:zy Fossall, with her affectation of child-like 
funocence, her mocking laughter, her silly eense of 
honour—Vegiv Fossall crawling in the gutters shamed 
and diszraced bevond retrieve! The idea was delicious. 
She fell asicep thinking of it, chuckling to herself. 
PRM ee PO OOS OO So econo oaconsoogens 

CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE. 
4 Another Blow for Phabe. 
ape edo egedoscontoate Ss aonzearetrfonte eresenzoegeesodapecpeconse gpeanezener oorege 

Puaus Kesyon was to meet with yet another 
defeat, to find berself humbled in the eyes of the 
whole world. She boasted that she would send Peggy 
Fossall to the gutters, but before she could attempt 
to carry out her revenge she found herself, if not 
crawling in the gutters, sunk deep in the mire. 

For she and Gideon Lang were, of course, subpoenaed 
to give evidence at the inquest on the body of Steve 
Darrack. 

“Cau’t I get out of it?” she said to the lawyer. 
“ Surely I can have some excuse for not being present.” 

“ Indeed youcan't |!’ Lang smiled grimly. “ You've 
got to be present, and they may examine you pretty 
closely. But don’t worry, I’ve an excellent answer for 
any questions that may be asked concerning the 
advertisement I inserted in the newspaper and 
Darrack’s presence in my office.” 

Phabe frowned and tumcd. She had no desire to 
face the musio of even the Coroner’s Court. Steve's 
untimely and early demise had in helping to cheat her 
of her revenge but sharpened her desire to obtain it- 

“Yon’'ll have the pleasure of seeing the whole Hume 
family in the a ay Rasy ® nice showing up I 
should think they'll Live ng chuckled. 

But ho was doomed to disappointment, and Phobe 
received yet another shock, and the severest blow of 
all, from the indomitable Pi Fossall. 

The only member of the Hume family that was 
Lie was Betty Humo, The Reverend John lay at 

allard’s Cross on a bed of sickness partially paralysed 
and uttcrly unable to move. Mimi, also, was unableto 
come for reasons which Phobe knew only too well. 
The doctors’ certificates and affidavits were handed in, 
and Mrs. Kenyon nd her sharp, white teeth 
togethcr, furious at being baffled in enjoying Mimi’s 
discomfiture. Louis Death was another important 
witnesa who could not appear; he was etill in the 
a in the north-west of London, on his death- 


It was expected that the inquest would take up some 
two days, but to everyone's surprise it was concluded 
at one sitting. Needless to say, the case had aroused 
@ yast amount of interest ; in the streets, the restaurants, 
and the clubs it was the pe topic of conversation. 
Yet it was strange, everybody said, how little anybody 
seemed to know of the facts of the case and the strange 
romance surrounding the lives of the principal actors 
in.it. Whe newspapers displayed an extraordinary 
ignorance or else a remarkable reticence. 

And if it had not been for Fossall the inquest 
itself, from the point of view of the sensation lover, 
would have proved very disappointing. 

People forgot perhaps that the inquest was held 
solely for the purpose of finding out the cause and 
manner of the deceased man’s death. 

Identification, time, place, and cause of death. 


a was oe i 
etty Hume, the police, and the prison officials at 
Darrack. 
entered the 


Dartmoor identified Steve 

The fret thrill came when Gideon 
witness-box, and in answor to the question addressed 
him by the coroner explained that he had inserted the 
advertisement in the Day Exrress—producod in the 

. court. A large sum of money had been left to Betty 
Hume, the wife of the Reverend John Hume, of Hallard’s 
Cross, in trust for her children. A search for some 
time had been made for gry Rages but unavailingly. 
Of course, be had known of the existence of one child, 
Mimi Hume, now married to a certain David Inglis. 
But there was another child, Steve by name, and 
whether this child had been born in wedlock and 
whether he had any right to a share of the fortune the 
erres had to determine. 

ere was a sensation, indeed, but the publie who had 
managed to gain admittance to the Coroner’s Court 
wanted more. But it was not the duty of the court 
to go into these mattcrs. Mr. Gideon Lang's answer 
was satisfactory enough, if it were true And there 
Was no one to suggest that the lawyer had ever in the 
past held surreptitious meetings with Betty Hume, 
alias Mrs, Clinton, with regard to this fortune which 
ne had hoped his son might obtain by marriage with 

imi. 

Lang next bricfly explaincd whet had taken place 
n his office, the fight eck had put up to s roid 
wrest, and the result. 

Pheebe Kenyon corroborated what he said. She 
tappened to have called on Mr. Lang on business that 
worning, hence her presonce in the office. 


I want a similar one for “ Pearson’s Weekly.”’ It must be quite short. 
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Then Bramley Basildon followed. The onlookers 
began to scent a little deeper mystery, coupled with 
romance, It was strange what a great number of 
clients were gathered together in the lawyer's office 
that fatal morning ! ; 

But whereas Gideon Lang volunteered information 
and had been anxious to give explanations, Basildon 
contented himself with brief, straightforward answers 
to the questions the Coroner addressed to him. He had 
called to see Messrs. Lang & Wrackém that mor f] 
while he was waiting in Mr. Wrackem’s office 
scene as described by the other witnesses took place, 

One more witness: Peggy Fossall. She ae 
ae into the box, glanced round the court er 
eyes fell on Phobe Kenyon, dressed in sober black, 
looking almost beautiful in the dim light of the gloomy 
court, the pale faee scarcely showing its paint, the 
dyed hair suggesting youth and Se se . 

Miss Peggy's face was a mask. ere was 8 little 
hum and stir of expectancy in the court. This beauti- 
ee bathe girl—a remarkable coincidence that she, too, 
had called on the lawyer that morning! Peoplo—even 
the jury being human—felt they would like to know 
what business had brought all these people to Bedford 
Row at the same hour on the morning of the tragedy. 

And Miss Peggy Fossall told them, to the horror 
and consternation of at least two other witnessea— 
Phebe Kenyon and Gideon Lang. There was one 
quiet, grave-faced man sitting at tho bagk of the court 
in mufti, who listened with deep interest. His simple 
face, showing signs of being lately in the wars, not in 
pee lows ex eet of aa oxtrmardiniary = of 
intelligence, li up when Peggy began 

At first Peery just Sormered the questions addressed 
to her ; she waited for the quence that would give her 
the chance she wanted. It came at last. And then 
apesking quickly and nervously but ripe not giving 
the coroner a chance of ocr tery er, making 
statements so briefly and simply that everything she 
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said had a direct bearing on the case, she described 
what had ocourred at the Savoy Restaurant on the 
night previous to the arrest and death of Steve 
Darrack. How she had followed Mrs. Kenyon and 
Gideon Lang to his office and the conversation 
she had overheard. 

“Mr. Coroner, I protest that this——’ Gideon 
Lang was on his feet. Phawbe was shrinking back in 
her seat palo and trembling, but Peggy smiled trium- 
phantly. It was not vengeance she wanted, only justice. 

“You want to know what I was doing in Gideon 
Lang’s office, Mr. Coroner, so I had to tell you from the 
beginning. I had never seen Mr. Darrack in my life 

fore, but whon I heard that he was Mimi's brother, 
and there was some plot afoot to chest Mimi, my oldest 
friend, of a fortune, I made up my mind I would 
interfere and hear what was going on, that’s all.” 

There was a sensation in the dreary little court that 
as a rule only knew dull and gloomy tragedy. There 
was something like a titter instantly suppressed. 

The medical evidence had been taken, that of the 
surgeon who made the phe od and the doctors at the 
hospital. The Coroner briefly summed up, He felt it 
his duty to again remind the jury that they were there 
solely for the — of finding out the cause and 
manner of the deceased man’s death. 

After a brief deliberation the jury returned a verdict 
in accordance with the medical testimony. 

The court quickly cleared and joined the crowd 
waiting outside in the street. One man was left 
standing at the back talking to an official from Scotland 
Yard. It was the man with the quiet, grave face, 
bearing signs of rough usage, John Jarvis. 

** I suppose they'll say we've blundered,” the official 
waa saying. ‘To think we had Durward Kenyon’s 
murderer in our hands and didn’t know it.” 

“* It’s the fortune of war, sir,” Jarvis replied quietly. 
“* He’s in safe hands now, at any rate, God rest hia soul.” 

The inspector s ed. “Well, I suppose you'll 
go back and finish your now, Jarvis, Enjoying 
yourself, eh? Anything—happening ?” 

Jarvis blinked and closed both eyes & moment. 
** Yes, I’m having a very pleasant holiday, sir, pleasant 
and interesting.” 


Warr ENDT3 
sisaat Ana. 3, iot!, 


Pp and Bramley Basildon had b ‘ 
iictee the crowd ou apparently ns 
someone, As Jarvis made his way to tho er); | 
met him. “t You're Mr. John Jarvis, aren't ycu > 
I want you to help mo.” : 
tue At your cron Etoedey Bate to Perey, | 4 

ran his eye over lon, wh stan. - 
okie dlaoce ot mB, Who was sti: =| 

etty. Hume,” Mim! whispered. ‘She’ ‘ 
Sho was sitting at the back of the court moh far : a 
me. I have oe m for 


moment she hear | 

he wished he would |... 
over her head at Pr.:.'-5 
now that he had sce: 


Basildon; she did not 
Perhaps hia holiday is ;'3 


through énd through. 


country had made look rather sleepy and ai::; :J, 
oretgho'e not gone far!” P | 

““She’s not gone Tepeated his we 93, 
“You don’t mean, you don’t think mean ‘ht aki : 
won't trouble her again ?” 


John Jarvis ran his fingers through his «') ... 
pipeel hair. “Why should they ?” he said «!,.., 
. er s0D ne Justice has been dons. ~ 

jupposing ppened to run up egainst her in i 4 
—_— is there any message I could give fur . 2 
m: ” i 

He looked at her then, straight into the honc-t, 
splendid eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” Peggy said. Sho toos a 
letter from her sac. “I have this for her, .nJ a 
message from the Reverend John Hume. 2lir's \::- 
ill, you know, can’t live much longer. He wens |. 
to go home.” 

arvis cleared his throat. “I understand, 1. 
You'd better keep the letter; give me your adit: -.: 
telephone number, if any. . Thanks. As | 
mid, I daresay I shall run up against her in thc sti 
One gets a sort of habit of running up azainst : 
in the strect, you know—and it’s a ver: siia!! worl, 
Good-day, miss.” 

He walked away out into the crowd, unn ‘i 
pa a just simple John Jarvis, not so i 
ago a bucolic Oxfordshire policeman. 

Yea, i¢ was a very small world as he said, noi! ; 
enough to hold him, and—Mark Crushinuton. |! 
walked along with half-closed eyes. ‘There wera cr 
or two ple he wanted to run up against ia t: 
street. Yet the casual observer, if he had wat | 
John Jarvis walking slowly, ponderously, wit! i. 
closed eyes, would have said be was not the ty;c 
man to run up against anyone in the strcct, or, i Le 
did, would pass him without seeing him. 

Was it a memory of tho past which mado ©. 1.n 
Jarvis halt beside a coffec-stall and slip his hant ins 
his trouser pocket ?_ He did not order a hard-t.:. 1 
egg or a cup of coffee, he shook his head dria: 
regretfully, and passed on. Steve Darrack, t 
murderer of Durward Kenyon. He hed mised |. 
Thero was another murderer, a ditierent type <1 
murderer—a murderer of innocence, honesty, 
slayer of women’s souls and the betrayer o: tur 
honour; he would not miss him. : 

Here he was now standing on the Ember). 
gazing down into the river; lots of tragclics 
there under the water. He seemed to see faves—«i 
of queer faces some of them. Faces of men, wu. 
and children, murderers and thieves, poor bet: .J 
girls and—— : 

It seemed as though he had forgotten all a! 
Betty Hume and P Fossall’s earnest re(jucs:, 4 
matter of life and death almost. 

Jarvis sighed and shook his head. It was strin9 
what an attraction the river had for—suicides, |. '¥ 
were lots of other ways in London, lots of casicr }' 
But men and women, they all came down to the sit 
with their troubles, and they all gave them to‘? 
river. Yet sometimes the police managed to clu. 
them or some brave onlooker. But moro often t..10 
not they found what they wanted—death. — foal 

And that reminded Jarvis that he would like a 11.'18 
chat with a man called Louis Death, now in a ho.) i'd 
in the North-West—Louis Death, one-time at Crushi» 


til. 


straight up to the h 
stop i 
B riar’s Br! 


ment guarded by chains where two lights of ste)s 

down to the water. : 7, 
Jarvis stood by her side. ‘I shouldn't think > 

that, Mrs. Hume.” vos all 
Betty Hume started, then looking up at him «'¢@ 


lau; - \ _ 
ihe Jarvis took off his hat, he was addressioz 
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lady. “I've got a mossage for you, too, you're 
wanted at home.” 

Betty's hands went up to her throat, tearing at the 
poor lace cellar. She gave a little choking cry, and 
e-vayed. 

There's a letter waiting for you,” Jarvis con- 
tinued, in the same emotionless voice, yet with a tinge 
of sympathy and respect in it. ‘It’s in charge of a 
young lady, Miss Peggy Fossall.” He gave her address. 
"The Reverend John Hume, your husband, is anxious 
you should return to Hallard’s Cross at once. He's 
ill, dying, youknow. You won't refuse him, will you?” 

She swayed so that she almost fell now. . 

“Won't you take my arm?” John Jarvis said 
gently. ‘ We'll walk along together.” 

The poor, quivering lips mouthed one word : 
“Where?” And then a cry from her heart: ‘* My 
boy! Leave me! Let me go to him! I must go to 


my boy. 

% Hes safe,” Jarvis replied. ‘‘ He'll wait for you. 
The living want you now.” Gradually he led her 
away. ‘Come; walk along with me.” 

“Where?” 


“* Homeward,” he replied. 

At the top of the Embankment he found a taxi-cab. 
As bo handed Betty into it she repeated the words, 
he had spoken a fow minutes ago. Their meaning was 
dawning upon her: 

“The living want you.” She laid her hand on his 
arm. ‘ Who aro you?” 

- name is Jarvis; I’m a friend.” 

Sha bowed her head. ‘‘ Do with me as you like, but 
first take me to the hospital. I must go to my boy’s 
friend, my friend, Louis Death. Please, you mustn't 
refuse. To-morrow may be too late.” 

Jarvis dil not hesitate. He gave the chauffeur the 
address of the hospital. Betty was right to see Louis 
pest agony waited gos ” w. He went to the 
telephone up y Fossall. 

Mrs ome obo tol: if you could possibly 
come up and take her with you. I have some business 
in hand which may detain me. You'll be up at once ? 
And take her down to Hallard’s Cross to-night ? 
Thank you v much, miss.” He rang off and 
sitting down in the hall waitetl. 

Betty Hume knelt by Louis Death's bedside. She 
took one of the long thin hands in hers, mcre skin and 
bone now, and pressed it to her lips. 

“You shouldn’t have come,"’ Death whispered. 
“Yet I'm glad to see you. I have been wanting to 
shake hands and say good-bye before I went.” 

_.__A strange, faraway Took was in his eyes, something 
like the look of a child who is tired and knows his 
hour of rest is come. ‘‘ I wanted to see you to be able 
to take a message to Steve . to tell him 
you're all right. It'll make us both so happy to 
know you're all right.” 

And again John Jarvis’ words echoed through her 
heart: “You're going home.” Her tears flowed now, 
rained warm and loving drops upon the wasted hand. 

** Deax friend, you can te hay I'm all right; I'm 
going home, They want me. God is very to 
me—to you. Oh, Louis, the dearest, truest friend 
woman ever had, Louis——” 

“Hush!” he whispered and smiled into her face. 
“Tm going home, too. Don’t be sorry, be glad as I 
am. I'm tired, and it'll be good to rest.” 

The narse touched her on the shoulder; she stood 
up and glanced around. She wanted to be with him 
to the end. The matron shook her head. 

“Good-bye,” Death whispered. And he smiled at 
her. Bending down she kissed him. 

_“ Not good-bye, only for a little while.” Then she 
ites the wasted used always in the service of 
others. 

They led her away. She waited with John Jarvis 
until Peggy Fossall arrived. 

“ If I can be of any service,” Jarvis said as he handed 
the two women into a cab. ‘“‘ You'll manage to get 
home all right by yourselves, won’t you ?” 

Peggy smiled and glanced at the little gold watch 
on her wrist. ‘Yes, thank you, Mr. Jarvis. Mrs, 
H{ume will be home now in a couple of hours’ time. 
Au revoir and thank you!” 

Jarvis stood hat in hand until the tax{-cab was out 
- of sight, then he flicked something, a speck of dust 
or a fly, from his eyc, and re-entering the hospital 
waited to see Louis Death. He had to wait a long 
time. But Jarvis was used to waiting, and ai last he 
obtained permission. . 

As he stepped through the ward, with its rows of 
quict beds, something more than a slizht commotidn 
at the end of the ward told him he was too late. He 
rexched Death’s bed at the same moment as the 
doctor, the latter wave.) him back. Death’s oyes woro 
close], but he opened them at the touch of the 
physician’s fingers on his wrist. He suiled at him, 
sail something to the nurse, then looked at Jarvis. 

‘The latter did not speak; he was on the point of 
turning away when something stopped him. 

It was as if the dying men, looking with the eyes of 
the dying, could sco far more than the eyes of the 
fiving ; had read his very soul, Had scen into his 
heart, read what was written there, know why he had 
como, what he wanted. 

Death tried to speak, but, perhaps becauso the 


For the besi phrases I will give ten handsome briar pipes. Mark post 
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spirit flamed so strongly, tho flesh was very weak. 
Then, with an effort, ho raised one of his hands. In 
an instant Jarvis had clasped it firmly but gently, and 
he held it tightly. 
nurse spoke nor interfored. 

It was like the greeting and farewell of two strong 
men, two “es in the battle of life, two human ships 
passing in the night and, meeting, speak to one another 


as thoy pass. “ 
right, old fellow,” John Jarvis eaid—“‘ all 


“ee A 
right.” 

Then Louis Death closed his eyes again. And he 
lay very still and quict. And John Jarvis went out 
into the street—the strects where ono runs up against 
so many people. And those people who happencd to 
see his face started and looked again and shivered. 

It was the fae of a man whose soul was burning for 
vengeance, And on his lips there hovered a tierce 


prayer : 
“Oh, Fate, deliver him into my hands, Mark 
Crushington 


deliver him into my hands.” 
* * * * 


It was in tho twilight of that evening in the little 
vill of Hallard’s Cross that the village fly drove 
uickly up the hee a drive and stopped outside the 
ront door. P ‘ossall alighted first, and then, 
turning round, feiped Betty Hume to get out. The 
cab drove away. Peggy did not ring the front-door 
bell, but entered noiselessly, and, with Betty’s hand in 
hers, crossed the hall and opeaed the study door. 

“Wait there a minute,” she whispered. The 
minute seemed like an hour. Betty stood with her 
hands over her eyes afraid to stir, afraid to look at 
the home that had once been hers . . . that was 
hers again—or she dreamed or was mad. 

_~ Then Peggy returned, a wonderful smile lighting her 
eyes. She led Betty upstairs, paused, finger to lips. 
‘Then sho opened a door, and the mother entered. 

And she saw as one in a dream her daughter Mimi 
lying on the bed near the window which the last rays 
of sunshine illuminated. She was looking at her with 
those same loving eyes, and she was calling to her to 
come to her, not to go away—just as she had done 
sae dreadful night sect John had driven Betty from 

ome. 

And in her arms she held something, as the child 
had done that dreadful night. Adoll . . . some- 
thing of flesh and blood. A child. A tiny flesh and 
blood child. 

‘“* Mother!” 

Betty Hume held out her arms, and with faltering, 
frightened steps approached. 

** Mother !” 

“ Mimi! ”? 

And then the third person spoke. And what he 


said in that indescribable gurgle only Mimi, the. 


mother, knew. 

And a minute later the bedroom door opened wide 
to admit John Hume. He was propped up in his 
invalid chair. Very quietly Peggy pushed it to the 
foot of the bed. 

“* Mimi,” she said. 

And the two women Jooked up and unlocked their 
arms. Again, the third person spoke. Perhaps they 
all understood what he said now. 

And in John Hume’s heart and on John Hume's 
lips: ‘* A liitle child shall leat them.” 

The next instant Betty, his wife, was holding him 
in her arms. 

Peggy Fossali heaved a sigh of satisfaction, and 
gently closel the door. ‘ That’s all right,” sho said 
to herself; ‘‘and it really looks as if Peggy Fossall 
might at last get a chance of finding herself per- 
manently in someonc’s arms.” . 

(Another powerful instalment next week.) 


** FAVE you congratulated our hostess on her 
birthday ?’ 

“No,” answered Miss Cayenne, “ I have condoled 
with her,” 


WHY HE WEPT. 


A HARD-LOOKING ruffian was on trial, and the 
counsel for the defenoe, in a voice husky with 
emotion, addressed the jury : 4) 

“Gentlemen, my client is a poor man. Ho was 
driven by hunger and want to take a small sum of 
money. All that he wanted was sufficient moncy 
to buy bread, for it is in evidence that he did not 
take the pocket-book containing that was in 
the same bureau drawer.”* 

The cloquent lawyer for the accused was inter- 
rupted by the convulsive sobs of his client. 

“Why do you woop 2?” asked the judge of the 
doomed man. 

“Becos I didn’t see the pocket-book in the 
drawer,” he wailed. 

Three years with hard labour, 


It takes nine tailors to make a man; and 
it takes ninepence to make a child happy. 
Have you Caught Your Pal yet? See page 144. 


And neither the doctor nor the. 


, 


Risks You Run on the River. § 
A Column of Useful Hints for Bone 


Neak xy all river accidents are cauzed th:-... 
mishandling of a boat, Therefore choose a ia; 
you can manage, . 


Uo 


Iv you are a complete novice choose a punt, | 


is next to impossiblo to capsize a punt, 


Don’t try to use the punt-pole. It is mz!) rape 
difficult an1 dangerous than it looks, Use |. 
paddle. A few moments of experiment will craig 
you to control it. - 


Axso, all other boats must make way for a punt, 


Avorp canoes at all costs, unless each of your 
party is an export swimmer. . 


Ir you take a skiff and can’t seull, use one <cull 
pee and let a friend take another on tie 0:1; vsite 
le. 


Putt gently together to a backwater, and then 
start experimenting with both sculls. 


Ir you have no such friend ask the boat: :5 to 
give you a paddle and reach the backwater with 
this, using it as in a punt. 


WHEN yon catch a crab and get your scull jxsnmed 
against the side of the skiff, don't try to force it 
backwards against the water. You won't eed 
in freeing the oar, but you may succeed in swis-uing 
the rowlock, but—— 


Drop your hold on the scull and strike it a svsrp 
wpward blow on the end nearest you. That wail sock 
it out of the rowlock, and the oar will be re’ used 


RememBer that you must never stan] uy ina 
skiff. There are more accidents caused in ii: way 
than in any other. 

If you must change seats, do so in fir aad 
trembling. And get close to the bank. 


Turn is only one safe way of changin = :t% 


Onty cn> moves at a time. A. sits ©: 
steadizs the boat, while B, crawls guigeily 
on hands and feet, and sits beside him. 1: 
steadies, while A. crawls to his pe-ition. | 
capsiz? and cannot swim, don’t splash and +)". 
and throw up your hands, This ples: 
beneath the surface, 


3 yes 


Your clothes vil. cues 


You won’t sink at once. 
you up for a little while. 


Smpty retain your hold on the boat. vw). + vi 
be floating upside down by yourside. It. 
sinks, 


Doy’r try to climb on to it, Just Lol’: ans 


shout for assistance, 


Ir you are a good swimmer be dou!!+ 
The best swimmer in the world is no govu = 
weir race or a cluster of weeds. 


Ir you get caught in an undergrowth 9: + 
perhaps invisible on the surface.’andstsit 
and kicking, you will probably be d:-\ 
many a good swimmer Lefore you, 


Your only chance is to keep your Ie" *' 
still, Swim very gently with your ®rn.: 4 
your back as soon as yeucan. If the} 
zentle enough the weeds will gradually 1°. 

old. But don’t hurry them. 


Ware in a lock grip one of the chains att 
as soon as possible, or the inrusiing \« 


capsize you, 


Tar rule of the river is this, Boats goiv | 
stream keep to the middle of the rivei—' = 
going up, to the sides. 


Tur swifter boat makes way for the slower. 


Bor steamers take the middle of the river als yf 
and everything makes way for sailing boats. 


cards “Pears.” (See page 144.) 


ERK ENDING 
pers 3, 1911. 
HE’D STUCK THERE. 
‘ts spectators on seashore 
“ced as they watched the bather 
in daz for the buoy floating half-a-mile from the 
vor. ©He was ® magnificent ewimmer, and 
vy reached his goal, drew himself out of the 
+r, and sat comfortably on top of the buoy. 
‘:om- minutes passed, and still he sat. The crowd, 
ra. ¢ for his return, grew impatient, but he showed 
py «ign of moving. seemed wrapped in thought. 
An hour passed, then two, until at last the 
enretators grew alarmed and sent out boat to see 
hat was wrong. 
. Glad to = you!’ murmured the bather, 
aniline sadly, as the boat drew near. “Do you 
cnow, I am inclined to believe that this buoy must 
tava been newly tarred this morning!” 


Swellby : “ How much does a dress-suit like that 
oy” 


cust 
Masher ¢ “ Two-and-sixpence an hour.” 


First Society Lady: “‘ That pretty baby we've 
just passed is mine.” : 

Secund Sucicty Lady : “ However did you know ?”* 

First Suziety Lady ¢ “1 recognised the nurse.” 


Mistress: “If you are strictly honest, Lucy, 
when you go shopping, I will give you an extra 
hali-crown a week.’ 

Servant: “TH think it over, ma’am, and let you 
kacw later!” 


THE LESSON DIDN'T TEACH. 

“Now, children,” said the teacher, “‘ by way of 
an object-lesson, to-day I will tell you a little story 
of two dogs. 

“Harry bad a dear little dog, as gentle as a 
I-ub. It would sit up and beg, and wag its tail. 
it would never bite strangers and it would never 
hark. 

“George also had a dog. A big, black, snarling 
coz, that fought with other dogs and chased cats. 
1, would bite strangers and bark at everybody. 
it had even been known to tear a poor cat to 


Hees, 
Me Now, children, which of those dogs would you 
have liked to own, George’s or Harry’s ?” 

There was no hesitation—no hanging back. 
With one accord the children shouted out: 


“George’s 1" 


Alphonso s “‘ Gwendolyn, why are you so crucl 
as to keep mo waiting for my answer? It is now 
vit minutes since I asked you to be my wife.” 

Girendolyn: “Oh, panken me, I forgot! 
etnply choosing my bridesmaids ! ** 


“Tommy, you bad boy ! 
cales, I told you you mi 
* Yes, mother ; but I 
meant, so T ate all of them to be sure 

I got the right one.” 


I was 


You’ve eaten all three 
ht have one, not three!” 


—E 


_“T fave here,” said the young 
inventor, “ adevice that will be a boon 
io the typists.” 

"What is it?’? asked the manu- 
ietarer of typewriters. 

_ dfs an extra key. Whenever 
tio operator can’t spell a word she 
povses this key and it makes a blur!” 


KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 

I've lost my spectacles,” said the 
fsay map, dashing into the news- 
peer office, “I wish to advertise for 
teem ta to-morrow’s paper.’® 

_ Certainly, sir,’ said te olerk at the 
severticement counter. ‘ Will you 
ees cribo them, please ? 

_ Yes, yes! Let me see, 
Timmed,* 

,, Gold-rimmed, right.” 

., Jnitiala P, EB, ‘stamped on one 
se. Offer five shillings for them. 


aie much will the announcement 
est 


 Three-and-six, please.’* 


: “ Here you are, sure to insert it 
o-morrow,” 


“Certainly sir, and I have much 


gold- 


peesure in informing you that your 
ppaclen are oon your foreliead, 


“Great Soott | 
fn earth didn’t ay ol ett Why 
Business ore pleasure, 


know, sir, Good-day, sir,” m 


Now, ladies, set your wits to work! “Why is ‘Pearson's Weekly’ like a fringe net?” 


|Quips and Jestlets 


SCARED ‘HEM AWAY,! 

A czrrain clever parlourmaid hurried to her 
youne lady one evening and said breatilessly : 

“Ah, Miss penny both them young gents 
you are eng to has called, and they’re in the 
parlour together, and somehow they’ve found out 
you've been false to each, and it looks to me as if 
there’s going to be some terrible trouble.” 


“What shall I do? What ehall I do? Miss |. 


Fanny moaned, as her powder puff dropped from 
her nerveless hand. 

“Til fix it,” said the clever maid, after a moment 
of deep thought. “Til go and say you're erying 
your cyes out because your pa has lost all his 
money. Then you can kee the one what stays.” 

“Good! Good!” Miss Fanny cried. 

The maid withdrew. Some minutes pamsed. 
Then she returned with a scared, swed face. 

“ Both gonts is gone,” she said, 


Collector : “ Messrs. Snip and Co, have employed 
me to collect the money you owe them.” 


dir. Owit 1 T congratulate you on having secured a 
permanent position.” 


Uncle George: “‘ That’s the » wit? Hal 
Do you know I looked exactly like when I was 
his age? Now, what is he erying about ?* 

Niece : “ T expect he heard what you said !™ 


She: “She told me you told her that eecrct 
I told you not to tell her.” 

He; “Tho mean thing! I told her not to tell 
you &told her.” 

She: “ I promised her I wouldn’t tell you sho told 
me, 80 don’t tell her I did.”* 

THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 

A sxoRT timo a large factory fitted 
with the ‘most modern he ge tee including 
electrio light, caught fire, » despite the most 
strenuous efforts of the fire brigade was almost 
demolished. 

The oe la: morning a newly appointed member 
of the police force was dispatched to the spot to 
seo iow the fire originated. Alter closely quostion- 
ing the manager of the factory, he asked to see the 
man who was responsible for the elsctrio light. 

Tho manager stated that the eleotric switches 
were under his sole control. 

“Thon you are the man that lights up the 
electric affair ?’* said the policeman. 

Manager + “ That is so.” 

Peliceman (bubbling over with excitement): 
‘“* Now, bo careful how you auswer my next question, 
’oos if it ain’t satisfactory, it will be took as evidence 
against ye. When you lighted the electric light last 


dn’t know which cne you '«night, where did you throw the match 2” 


HE'S STILL HUNGRY. 


* to-day, eir. 
Tame: Tala’t had a bite ts jay. 


” 
reng bait, | expect; try a worm! 


, proprictor was endeavouring to pacify him. 


139 
NOT HAVING ANY. 

A WELL-KNOWN surgeon was im- 
parting somo clinical instruction to 
half-a-dozen studeats who accompanied him in 
his rounds. Pausing at the bedsido of adoubtful 
case he said : . 

“Now, gentlomcen, do you think this is or is not 
a case for operation ? ”* 

One by one the students made their diagnosis, 
ane all of them camo to the conclusion that it waa 
no’ 

“Well, gentlemen, you are all wrong,” said the 
great man, “and I shall operate to-morrow.” 

“No, you won't!” exclaimed the patient, as ho 
rose in his bed. “Six to one is a good majority ; 
gimme my clothes.” 


Visitor ; “* 80 Betty is your eldest sister. Who 
comes after her ?” 

Tommy: “‘No one, ma’am; father said he’s 
afraid she’s going to be an old maid."’. 


“ I rrust, Miss Tappit,” said the kindly employer 
to his secretary, “that you havo something ta 
resorve for a rainy day.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the earnest young woman. 
“Tam going to marry a man named Mauldutosh,!? 


“* You seem to be living on the fat of the land !”* 

“Oh, that’s easy! I advertised in the papers 
that a gentleman in comfortable circumstances 
wanted a wife; that property and personal attrac- 
tiveness were immaterial, but that ekill in cooking 
was of chief importance. Now I am living on 
samples |” 


ONLY ONCE. 

Tt was a pitiable mistako, an error sad and grim. 
I waited for the railway train; the light was low 
and dim. 

It camo at last, and from a car there stepped a 
dainty dame, and, looking up and down tho place, 
she straightaway to me came. 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, “oh, dear old Jack,”? 
and kissed me as she spake, then looked again, 
and, frightoned, cried : ‘‘ Ob, wnat a bad mistake !’’ 

1 : “* Forgive me, maiden fair, for I am not 
your Jack ; and, as ae the kiss you gave, Ill 
straightway give it back.” 

And since that night I’ve often stood upon that 
platform dim, but only once in a man’s whole life 
do such things come to him. 


Mr. Penn: “ That fellow Jougines is the biggest 
infernal liar that lives. Ho's: e 
Mrs, Penn; “ William, you forget yourself.” 


Prison Chaplain ; “ What are you in for, my poor 
man ?”’ 

Unfortunate : “‘ Bigamy, sir; I had seven wives.” 

Prison Chaplain : “ Ah, that was six too many!” 

Unfortunate : ‘* No, sir, seven.”* 


“T wave known better days, lady——” bezan 
Faded James. : 

“Yes, it’s @ wretched morning,” replied the 
farmor’s wifo; “ but P've got no time to discuss the 
weather with you, bad as it is.”* 

Anil she shut the door and left him. 


NOTHING TO MAKE A FUSS ABOUT. 
Tur man in tho restaurant was angry, and the 


“What is the trouble?" asked he. “ Aren't 
you satisiied with thinzs here ?” 
“No,” said tha disgusted patron. 
“Tim not.” 
i “What's wrong? Wasn’t the ser- 
vice quick enough ?” 
“Yos," answered the 
“hut a 
“ Was the waitress impolite ?”* 
“No, it’s the i 
“ Wasn't the table linen clean ?”? 
“ Yes, but I tell you the—” 
| “ Were your knife and fork all right ?”* 
“Yes, they were all right, but I tell 


if 


patron, 


you the i 
“You haven’t been overcharged ?” 
“No, she charged me the regular 

scale——” 

“ Well, whatever can bo the matter?”’ 

“The food is bad. Man, I tell you 
the food is bad.” 

‘“Oh, pshaw,” said the proprictor. 
“Ts that all? I thought scome- 
thing was really wrong. You 
people are geiting altogether too 
particular.” 


10 


Shaving Day in the Workhouse 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Chums Up with the Casuals’ 
Own Barber. 


I CALLED upon my barber rather early the other 
morning and he was out. 

“He's gone to the workhouse,” a boy informed 
me. 

“*Gone where ?” 

The news astonished me, because he has all the 
appearance of prosperity, and the business is brisk. 
1 was just about to add, “ Poorchap! I’m sorry, 
when the lad put me at 4 ease. a 

“Ho goes twice a week to shave the inmates,” 
he said. 

When the barber returned to his shop he invited 
me to accompany him on his next visit to the 
*house; and yesterday I went with him. It is 
contract job, tells me, and the payment works 
out at about a halfpenny a shave. The inmates, 
it appears, are much more particular about their 
personal appearance than you would think, They 
like a very clean shave, especially when friends are 
coming to see them; and they do not hesitate 
to scold the man with the razor when he fails to 
come up to their expectations. 

“Wait till I come into my money,” one pauper will 
say. ‘I'll sec that I don’t patronise you, my boy. 
You can’t shave for nuts.”* 

“Nah, George! Steady on—steady on!” an 
old veteran of eighty or so calls out. ‘‘ Torkin' 
abaht that money again, are yew? I kee 
telling yer yew’ll nover get it, and, mark my wo 
Expeo’ nuthin’, sonny, and yew'll not be dis- 
appointed. Yew and yer money! Lie dahn and 
keep quick, Yew’'ll learn a thing or two when yew 
get a bit older. 


Business Starts at Six a.m. 

George (who is sixty, racked with rheumatism, 
and crawls along with the aid of a stout stick), 
has a brother somewhere in a flourishing business 
who is supposed to have promised to have him 
his little fortunc, and he chatters about it the whole 
day long. 

e arrived at the workhouse about six o’clock 
in the morning, and the old men were all ready 
and most of them eager. A lather boy and assistant 
came with us and at the institution the boy pro- 
cured a little bucket in which he placed two or three 
bars of ordinary washing soap and hot water. Ia 
the bucket, too, were several shaving brushes 
brought from the shop so that paupers who wished 
might lather themselves. 

Each man wanted to be shaved first. When we 
entered the big room where they waited, there was 
quite a schoolboy rush for the brushes, and in a 
few seconds the lather boy and several old men 
were busy on their chins, It was amusing to see 
the brisk competition for the distinction of the 
opening shave. As was to be expected, the 
re man was one of the youngest and more 

risk. 

Next came “‘ Old Bob,” whose age, I was informed, 
is seventy-five. He is well in his second childhood, 
and he glared fiercely at the first man. 

“Tl pay you out fer this!” he said. “ Yer 
jest like a baby, yew. Allus want to be top dog. 
Funny bringin’ up yew ’ad. Didn’t yer mother 
never tell yow that children oughter mike wye fer 
their elders, eh ?” 

**Give Us a Decent Scrape.’’ 

“It’s ’is ign’rance, Bob,” a shrivelled-up little 
chap remarked. ‘“ No troublin’. ’E won't 

. never be any diff rent. me blokes never seem to 
learn wot’s right. Their skulls is too ’ard.” 

The barber and assistants were now well in the 
swing of their task and were working very hard. 
No sooner was one man shaved than another took 
his place. Some of them had to be assisted into 
and out of the chair owing either to extreme old 
age or chronic disease. 

“Give us a decent scrape,” one white-haired old 
boy ordered. 

‘Something special on?” the barber inquired, 

smiling. 

““Yes"—{in a whisper—“ but keop {it dark. 
Nurse is going to take my photygraft, You know 
wot these chaps are when they ’ear a little tit-bit, 
They'd go running about tellin' ev’rybody as we 
wus goin’ to get married. Just trim my beard a bit, 
80 it won’t look when I ua 

We helped him out of the shake, and he dragged 
himself off to find a looking-glass and make sure 
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that he was spruce enough to be photographed, 
and the shaving proceeded. d 

A few had their hair cut as well, but that was not 
by any means a lengthy business. The grey and 
white strands had long ago been thinned down by 
advancing age; and the cares and trials of = 

It seemed a pity to touch the hair at all in many 
cases, there was 60 littlo left; but the old paupors 
were resolute. I suppose a haircut reminded tiem 
of their youth, when tho locks were thick and 
strong, when they were well off and hoped to be 
better, and when the thouzht of ending their days 
in a workhouse never entered their alert young 
minds, 

I was intorested very much in an aged, military- 

looking man, who I found had seen active service 
in the Army many years ago. 
He stood vigorously twirling his moustache, 
whigh was iron-grey; and when his turn came to 
be shaved he sat down with a dignified ‘‘ Good 
morning ”’ to the barber. 

“Tl have a little wax on the moustache ends,” 
he said, “‘and just a wee sprinkling of powder, 

lease.”* 

My friend took no notico of the request. He 
ee the man, called out “‘ Next,” and that was 
a 

A Shave—and No Extras. 

“ Didn’t you hear what ho asked for ?”* I said. 

“Yos," replied the barber, “I heard right 
enough, but extras can’t be supplied at the price.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him?” 

“Because it would remind the poor old soldior 
of his downfail, that’s why. I wouldn’t hurt his 
feelings for worlds, It isu’t that Pm mean; I 
should like to wax his moustache and shamp@d his 
hair, and smarten him up, and all that; but if I 
did it for him, all the others would want the same.” 

The “General,” as they called bim, flung 4 
scornful look at the barber and limped out of the 


room. 

Tho newly-shaved paupers were standing about 
in groups, passing their hands across each others’ 
chins and offering loud-voiced opinions on the 
barber’s work. 

“You are getting too mighty particular," one 
remarked to an aged inmate. ‘You've been 
scraped clean enough. What do you want for the 
money? You're not a young blood now, 
remember.” 

Raughed At by His Mates. 

“Tt I was, 'd knock you down!” said the old 
man, stamping his stick vigorously on the floor, 
“* Don’t say ’oos a bloke’s old he shouldn’t be clean. 
Do ‘you know, I was the best-looking man in 
the town when I was forty!" 

Loud laughter ted this announcement. 

“You can lawf, you blokes, you can lawf; but 
it’s true, it’s true! An’ I used to’ave bay rum on 
my face awfter ev'ry shave. Hes ag you don’t’ 
know wot bay rum is, You'd drink it, you would, 
not knowin’ no better. You'd think it wus some- 
thin’ sold in pubs, which is wot you like.”* 

The barber gathered up his belongings and bade 
the inmates good-bye, A middle-aged pauper, 
with a curious gleam in his eye, stood waiting for 
us in the doorway. 

“Don’t take any notice of them chaps,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ They're a little bit funny, you know.” 
He tapped his forehead and winked. 

“They envy me,” he added. “I’ve got money, 
you see, and they ain’t. Poor blokes! Look at 
em. Ain’t they mis’rable? Of course Z pays for 
’em to shave. I gets so ashamed of ’em when 
they’re dirty.’ 

“Harmless lunatic," the barber said as we 
walked on. 


— 


“ Suz refused him because she was sure he would 
TO again.” 

“And did he ?™ 

“Yos, But to another girl,” 


HOLIDAYS 
can never be quite complete unless the accommo- 
dation is all that can be desired. This end can 
invariably be attained if you get your rooms 
through the Seaside and Country Advertisement 
Columns of the 


Duilp Euprtess 


Sold Everywhere. One Halfpenny, 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 3, 1911. 


LOST IN LONDON, = 


The Largest City in the World Swal!sws 
People Who Are Never Heard of Azain. 


Mrs. Grace Surtow, & well-to-do lady of Wi’! :. 
den Green, left home few days ago to meet |.:: 
sister, with whom she had arranged to do sors 
shopping. She failed to keep the appointment, 74 
nothing has been Keard of her since. 

So is added ons more case to Lendon’s lone Jit 
of extraordinary disappearances, 

It seems strange ; it ¢s strange—it is amazing (' 24 
anybody with friends and relatives can disaj). - 
and not be found. But itis a fact that thousan's 
of people se a every year in London. ‘i): ; 
bid their people good-morning in the usual way, <> 
off to their customary tasks, and are never s. 
again. What happens to them ? 

Some time ago two lady students decided to t:':+ 
rooms together in the West End. It was a hi-)!: 
respectable street, and the girls wero delicit- 
when they had moved in. They were jolly bachelor 
girls, and saw to all the arranging of the furnityrs 
themselves, enjoying the experience immensely. 

When hanging the pictures they found that ty 
had run short of nails. 

“Tl go out and get some,” one of the girls sai, 
“ There is a little shop round the corner.” 

She put on her hat and ran off, and her com. 
panion set about preparing the tea, Somo ti: > 
passed, and the girl did not return, The ot) ». 
thinking it rather curious, went out also to 1." 
inquiries, She found that her friend had been io 
the shop and bought the nails, but she fouad ou: 
nothing else. 

From that day to this the whereabouts of t'. 
girl who ran out for a packet of nails has been 4 
raystery. Her friends and relatives scoured Londo 
to try to find her, but in vain. 

Vain, also, havo been the efforts to trace a cil 
who came up from tho Midlands lost year to tu’ 
up 4 situation in the Metropolis. 

She was seen off at the country station by lor 
father, and she was in possession of the full addiess 
of the people to whom she was going. Thcy were 
well known to her and her peop 


Up 


le. 

An old gentleman, o friend of the famiiy, wie 
happened to be coming up to town, travelkd 
along with the girl, and, when they reached Len‘on, 
put her in a cab and gave the address to the drivr. 

And that was the end of the girl as far as !.: 
family was concerned. They have never seen «i 
since, and they have no idea where sie is. i 

You get a good idea of the number of perso: 
who are missing from their homes and friends 15 
London whenever a paragraph is printed in t': 
newspapers about the body of an unknown mw 
or woman having been taken from the Thames. 

The body is taken to the nearest mortuary, «nd 
all kinds of people call to look at it—rich and poo 
high and low, ragged and well-dressed, All of t!. xa 
have lost someonc—a parent, brother, sister, svi 
daughter. ; 

They creep into the mortuary with mixed feelin! 
they would be thankful for news of the missing 01.» 
be it tragic or otherwise, but all the same, it isv ‘| 
faltering steps that they approach the slab on w-1.3 
the body lies. : 

“No, not mine!" an elderly lady says a5 -4? 
shakes her head. And she glides out. ; 

Perhaps at last there comes someone to wi” 
the dead man once belonged. Then, 4 -'5 
sigh or a stifled scream is heard, and tho ran «rT 
woman kneels down by the side of the cor» 
The missing one is found. 

The other searchers withdraw. There are proy<'s 
and sobs, and the mortuary-keeper tells 8 man») 
wants to come in that the body has been identi: 

Of courso if a man—or a woman—wishes tv 
run away from his home, then London is J's! 
the place for him 5 there never was a better. It 3 
the finest city in the world for the runaway, a 

rincipal reason being that there are no © rtlz 
Bours," as there are in the provincial towns. ‘ 

You never really know the folka who live i 
door or in the next flat, They are probably 
suspicious of you, just as you are suspicious of (ict, 
and you may live for paling eC ve 

ividing you, yet never spe each other, 

Boma, duies ot a person suddenly vanishing La«* 
stirred the whole world, and in next week 8 Do eS 
Summer Numbor we begin a series of stor? “ 
strange disappearances, The first of this ser 
iss Where y Johann Orth ? " 


I will give five shillings for the best reason. No gentlemen allowed this time. Mark postcards “Fringe.” (Seep. 1 44) 
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The only way to make your Liver 
active is by helping it. The liver 
is never “‘lazy.”’ It is sometimes 
overburdened or weak in action, and 
then it needs help. ° 


it Banishes 


A “Before-Breakfast” Plan. 


CAPITAL “ Before-Break- 
fast” Plan for keeping cool, 
comfortable, and in good health 
and spirits during the hot summer 
weather is described below: 
You are not asked to pay for a 
personal trial of this plan. 


Why is it that so many people feel the heat so acutely 
whilst others go through the hottest weather perfectly 
cool and comfortable, and full of energy, vitality and 
high spirits P 

Is it because the latter wear lighter clothes than the 
others? No, because during the hot weather practically 
everyone wears clothing as cool and as light as possible. 
The difference between the two classes is not one of 
tailoring, but one of condition It is not what they 
WEAR but what they ARE that makes so many people 
suffer from Biliousness, Indigestion, Lassitude, Constipation, 
Body-Poisoning, Diarrhoea, Skin Eruptions and General 
Distress and Fatigue during hot weather. 


Go Right the “Something Wrong.” 


The real cause for these disorders and this distress is 
that there is ‘‘something wrong” with the liver, the 
kidneys, or the bowels. 

Hot weather has a very trying effect upon the liver. 
Nearly every white man who lives in India suffers from 
liver trouble. Certainly, if your liver is at all inclined to 
get out of order, the hot weather will upset it. Asa direct 
consequence of this, you are afflicted with one or more of 
the following complaints : 

—Biliousness. —“ That tired feeling.’—Sluggishness, 
Constipation Nervous Debility, —Loss of Appetite. 
—Indigestion. —Depression. —Faininess & Giddiness. 
—Insomnia. —Headache. —Hemorrhoids(or Piles) 


Jt Will Aid Your Diver. 


.Take a teaspoonful of this “‘ Kutnow’s Powder,” stir it 
up In a tumbler of water, and drink this pleasant, refreshing, 


Cooling, and effervescent beverage in the morning before 
breakfast. 


Continue this simple “Before-Breakfast” Plan until 
your ill-health or the hot weather has gone. 


" This simple plan—which you can follow FREE—will 
vanish your depression, brighten your spirits, aid your liver 
in its work, cleanse away all clogging, poisonous and fcetid 
matters from your system, flush congestion from your kidneys, 
purify and cool your blood, and clear your brain. 


It keeps your body (including your head) cool and 
comfortable during thé hot weather, and by “ putting right” 
your digestive and eliminatory organs, it enables you to 
“njoy splendid health and spirits. 


nr 


fal When the thermometer rises most people’s energies 
vill Follow this ‘‘ Before-Breakfast ” Plan and your energies 
wt vise and keep up to the ‘‘ Full-Health” level, no matter 
'vhat happens to the mercury in the bulby 


SBe deh eae Sey Ve dde be 


Would you like to know how to 
help your Liver, Kidneys or 
Bowels ? Then send Cougon 
below. A personal trial of this 
best help will cost you nothing. 


“ozer ceap® 
TRADE MAND 


A Splendid Plan of Health-Defence 


Bee. reader who feels faint, exhaus: 
ted, tired, and digestively “upset ” 
during the warm weather can try it 
for himself—or herself—free to-day. After- 
wards, when you have found that it really 
does you good and keeps you in better 
health, you will be quite willing to pay the 
small cost of continuing this splendid plan 
of Health-Defence. 


Che One Ghing Go Do. 


The one thing to do is to ‘‘ get your liver right.” 


And how to “get your liver right” is shown by the 
Rev. C. E. Wincott, of Adlington, Lancs., who writes : 


‘*About three years ago I was confined to 
my bed for ashort time with a very acute attack 
of LIVER COMPLAINT. After other medicines 
had failed to take any effect, I was recommended 
by my doctor to try ‘‘Kutnow’s Powder,” and 
I am glad to say that after taking two bottles 
I was completely cured.” 


This, then, is the ‘‘ Before-Breakfast” Plan for securing 
good health you can now try for yourself—FREE. 


Below you will find a Coupon. 


Cut it out, fill it up, and post it nia to S. Kutnow & 
Co. Ld., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. (you can put 
it in an envelope with a 3d. stamp if you like, so long as you 
don’t seal down the flap). 


. By return of post you will receive a free trial supply of 
this excellent remedy, which is prescribed for members of 
the Royal Family. 

Send now for the presentation trial bottle of “ Kutnow’s Powder” and sce 
how the “ Before-Breakfast ” Plan will aid your liver, kidneys, and bowels. 


Afterwards, having discovered by personal experience the excellent merits 
of “ Kutnow’s Powder,” you can obtain further supplies in 2/9 bottles from all 
Chemists, or direct and post free from 


8. KUTNOW & CO. Ld., 41 Farrincpon Roap, Lonpox, E.C. 


But first send for the complimentary trial bottle. Here is the Conpon. Fill 
it up, Post it in open envelope with 4d. stamp to 8S. Kutnow & Co. Id, 41 
Farringdon Read, London, E.C. 


-—FREE TRIAL COUPONR—, 


(Enabling you to try this “ Before-Breakfast ” Health-Making Plan Free). 
Post this Coupon in open envelope bearing 4d. stamp to 

8. KUTNOW & CO. Ld. 41 Farringdon Road, London, £.¢. ; 

The free trial supply of “ Kutuow’s Powder” will be posted you by return. } 

.W., 38/11, ; ee cat 
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DAINTY DISHES. 

Cooked in Paper Bags. 
To Cook Kidnzys. 

Clean and skin the kidneys thoroughly, and 
slit them in half. Add a couple of sliced mushrooms, 
a walnut of butter, and a tablespoonful of stock. 
Place in a well-greased Pap bag and cook 
for twelve minutes. Serve with mashed potatoes, 
Normandy Whiting. 

‘Take two skinned whitings and place them in a 
ce 3 pe Papakuk bag. Arrange half-a-dozen 
bearded oysters between them, and add half-a-dozen 
sliced mushrooms. Mix two ounces of butter 
with a tablespoonful of flour, and add a few sbelled 


The proper way to place a kipper in a Papakuk bag, 


shrimps and a little anchovy paste. Pour over 
them two tab’ nfuls of stock. Place on the 
grid and cook for fifteen minutes, 

To Cook Tomatoes. 

Place six tomatoes in boiling water, and leave 
them for twenty-five minutes. They will then skin 
easily. Well butter a Hepakik bag, put in the 
tomatoes, pepper, salt, an apiaeh of caster sugar 
with a picce of butter tho size of a walnut. Place 
the bag on the grid and cook for twelve minutes. 
Toad In the Hole. : 

Take half a pound of flour, a pinch of salt, 
and mix into it a raw egg. Stir in enough milk 
to make the mixture into a thin batter, beat it 
thoroughly, add more milk, and place on one side 


Preparing the Irish Btew. 


should be sliced into a bowl of water, When 
ready they can be taken from the bowl and placed in the 
bag with the cut-wp meat, 


to swell, Cut one pound of beef into half-inch 

cubes, well butter a shallow tin, pour in the batter, 

and add the meat seasoned with a pinch of 

dried herbs, Place the tin in a well-buttered 

bet bag, and cook on the grid_for forty-five 
W 


When the potatoes are peeled and the carrots scraped 
they ak 


Stuffed Vegetable Marrow. 

Peel and halve lengthways a vegetable marrow, 
remove the seeds, blanch for three minutes, and 
drain well. Chop be some cold meat, season with 
pepper and salt, add a little chopped shallot or 
onion, a tablespoonful of flour, a little Worcester 
sauce, two small halved tomatoes, and an equal 
quantity of mushrooms, peeled and chopped. {tix 
with two tablespoonfuls of stock, stuff the marrow 
oe — eid Pe the aril phate 

‘ap: ag, and cook on ill for thirty-five 
to forty-five minutes, according to the size of the 
marrow. 

A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


willbe awarded to the reader who sends in the best and most economical 
Yaper-Bag resipe received before Thuraday, August ‘Slate All recipes must 
Bat 


state the exact ntity of ingredientsandtheprice, The tor reserves 
the right to publish any recipes sent in. Address envelopes * ishes,” 
Isobel, ‘a Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. > 


ee 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 
OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepay, Fits, Falling Sickness, 
&c., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world, 
Thousands of testimonia!s, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 
eo certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11)- per 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


PAPER-BAG COOKERY. 


WHY THE NEW METHOD IS SO POPULAR. 

Ir would be difficult to say which of the many | 
points in favour of the new method of cooking has 
sag most to the average housewife. 

me of our readers seem to appreciate one 
particular aspect, while others are especially 
struck with some other useful point, but however 
this may be, all are unanimous in declaring that 
Papakuk paper-bag cooking is the ideal method 
of preparing 
No Hiding Place for Germs. 

To many, the greatest recommendation to paper- 
bse cookery is that it is more hygienic than the old- 
fashioned pot-and-pan method could ever be, 

Everyone knows that greasy pots and pans 
are the favourite hunting-ground for microbes; and, 
abnough some may say that these should be 
cleaned directly they are finished with, it is not 
always possiblo to do so. 

In many homes where the mother does tho 
cooking hersclf sho is often too pressed for time 
to be able to clear up the kitchen thoroughly 
directly after preparing a meal, and so the greasy 
saucepans must be left till later on. 

She may find time to wash up the crockery, but 
too often there is so much else to be done that the 
saucepans are stacked away without being cleaned, 
and are left for a day or more—often until the 
next time they are required. 

With Papakuk bag cookery there is no risk of con- 
tamination of food stuffs in this way. Once used, 
the bag can be thrown on the fire or into the dustbin. 

Thore aro no saucepans to clean and no greasy 
hearth or gas-stove to polish, so that the pte | 
up of the kitchen is a question of minutes instead o' 
occupying perhaps an hour or more. 


Very Much Cheaper. 

Another all-important point which must not 
lost sight of by the woman who provides for a 
family on a small fixed weekly sum is the enormous 
economy which can be effected in more ways than 
one. 

There is, besides the large reduction in the 
bill, a very great saving through the fact that 
instead of losing four ounces to each pound as meat 
generally does when cooked in a pan, thore is neither 
shrinkage nor waste with joints cooked in Papakuk 


b 

"One pound of meat in every four is always lost 
in the ordinary way) in Papakuk bag cookery 
nothing is lost. 

The gravies are richer, the meat more tender, 
and when, as is often the case, colonial meat has 
to be eaten, the flavour is so improved through 
being cooked in a Papakuk bag that absolutely no 
one could discover that it was not English meat. 

Added to these is the fact that the food cooked 
in the new way is far more nutritious and appetisin 
and. much more easily digested; in fact, nea 4 
bag cookery may be summed up as the most 
healthy, clean, economical, and nourishing way of 
preparing food. 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 

The Papakuk paper bags, which can be 
supplied from the offices of “ Pearson's Weekly” 
—“Papakuk” Bag Department, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C.—can be had at the follow- 
ing prices: 


Prices. 
Sizes. 25. 50. 100. 
1.7 by Sins. Os. 6d. Os. 104. 1s. 6d. 
2. 9% ww Th w Os, 7d. 1s. 14d. 2s. Os. 
3. 144 » 103 Os. 10a. le. 7d. Se. Od. 
4.20) .. 112 is. 3d. 2s. 44. 4s. 6d. 
5.20: » 15%» 1s. 6d. 2s. 10d. Ss. 64. 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes 
will be supplied at the hundred rate. The 
most useful sizes, however, are No. 2 and 
No. 4. 

All applications for bags should be accom- 
panied by a remittance and addressed envelope. 

These bags are exclusively made by Messrs. 
Lopard & Smiths after careful experiments. 
The paper has been analysed by Messrs. Clayton, 
Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced to be 
perfectly pure and free from injurious 
chemicals, and only white of egg and flour is 
used in pasting the bags. 

A comprehensive little handbook, giving 
useful hints on paper-bag cookery, and recipes 
for cooking all sorts of dishes, is being pre- 
pared, and will be oa sale shortly. 

Suitable clips for fastening the bags can be 
supplied in boxcs at 6d. per hundred clips, 


WEEK ENDIN 
Ava. 3, 1911, 
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i 
PAPER-BAG 
HINTS. 


‘A TIME-TABLE FOR "PAPAKUx ” 


“ BAG COOKERY. 
(Cat this calendar out and keep it by you.) 
Tax Joint on Disx. THE TIME IT TAEES 70 coc -. 


eect 
eee eee oe 15 i is ‘y 

aa. = oe 
Vealor Pork .. ... 25, _ 
Meat Stews from 45 minutes to 60 minut; 
Pair of Soles. 0. se 12 min 
Salmon Cutlets (2)... one 15 ,, 
-Ood (2 slices) aa as JS ., 
Whi o ww 15, 
Smoked Haddock _,., oy 10: ,, 
Bloaters or Kippers .., coe 10 ,, 

VEGETABLES. 
Green Peas es isi sea 30 min, 
Boiled Potatoes (cut up oe 25 i, 


Carrots (sliced) ... wee as 25 ,, 
Vegetable Marrow (stuffed) 35 to 45 ,, 
POULTEY. 


Chicken (Roast) .., + 980 min, 

» (Boiled) 4. 4. 45 to 60 min. 
Pigeon from oe = owe «15 t0- 20 _——=7" 
Duck from ste ww. 45 to 60 ,, 
Pastry (puff) ove o- 20t025_,, 
Sausages coe eee ooo 10 min. 
Bacon (sliced) ave toe 10 , 

eas ses see 6 
= and liver (sliced) .., 8 on 


Stewed Fruit 

‘ Can be most successfully cooked in a Papaku: 
Bags 

Trimming a Jolnt for Papakuk Bag Cooking. 

It is not necessary to remove all the fat from t'» 
joint. Trim it in the usual way and grease the baz. 
When Cooking Potatoes, 

Do not place any water in the bag, they v‘"! 
cook in their own steam if placed in the bag qu.w 
wet. 

When Cooking by a Kitchener or Open Range, 

See that the flues are kept in a coniition cf 
perfect cleanliness. This is to insure that the ovea 
shall be thoroughly heated. 

When Cooking Chops or Steaks, 

The oven door should be opened after fiftern 
minutes, and a few holes pricked in the upper sidy 
of the bag. This is to brown the contents, 

Meat 

Should be sprinkled with both flour ani 

salt before being placed in 8 Papakuk bag. Sco 


Dishing Up the Potatoes. 


that the bag is thoroughly greased before putting to 
the meat, 
When Cooking Pilleted Plaice, 


A few drops of lemon should be squeezed over 
the fish before it is placed in the bag. This givea 
it a delicious flavour when cooked. 


Di Ti 
ee when cooking cakes or 


quite 
fruit tarts in Papakuk b: Put the tart or 


cake direct in a well-greased bag, and_place on tis 
grid. 


Whe ‘ooking B Stea! ‘ 
: The ee ay re off before placing 
it in the or not, as preferred. Sho qh 
trimmed off it is to butter the steak slightly, 
but if the fat be left an the meat this will not bo 
necessary. In either case grease the bag. 
A PRIZB OF FIVB SHILLINGS 


who semis tn the best Paper-Rag fo) 


eee nareaay, Ages Sigh. All hints mast be rovel sin! 0 Te 
the housewife, to 1a 0 necessity. The Edivor 1° 0° 

the right to publish hints sent in, Address en 

Jsobel, Pearsen’s Weekly, treet, Landon, 
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FEATHERED 


—Canaries, Parrots, Larks, Lin- 
vee nets, Finches, or any other kind 
BAKING ——__—_ 
POWDER 
in the World. : 
a Jl If s0, would you like to know 
ee aS eet { 
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““Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 


A WELL-DEVELOPED BUST IS A oe ae 
i o they req to p thom in 
WOMAN'S GREATEST CHARM. perfect health? Yeo! Thea 


WRITE TO 


| Order Brasso (aMhl| sP2477s 


ote mn Prol, BUGEN LEDER, 
ious, f 
tious, for villas, Kensington, London, &.W, 

card mentioning what birds 


| when wanting 


ew Deasert 
¥ al le 
Spoous—6 Dessert Spoone—18 teves : NEXT TIME K YOUR 
sits, Eggs, Mustard Spoons, 
Leese at antial IW TRADESMAN FOR 
TESTIMONIALS | iY 
Miss C. Phillips, Grafton Ho’ Wo! 


cia tae Pea eeteest cee Eat : : SPRATT?’ 
Wasnt 0 rermantel, ia your Catalogue, 18/11—- 


mans Bsq., 18 New Bt» Wednesbury, 


Spereues BIRD SEEDS 


AND 


ayn PARROT FOOD 


bags, Jewellery, Ourtaine, and be sure you get them. 
Ciccts, Watches, Fleld Glasses, Instru- Soe 


, Class and China wae 8 5 , SPRATT’S PATENT Lid. 
sid a Thousand and one iustratod 
ae peldieen einoe POST FREE 111 ‘Address; 24-25 Fenchurch St, London, E-C. 


(Dept: 10), 3 Raven moad, Leeds, 


(10,000 TABLETS « OATINE TOILET SOAP 


FREE to Readers of “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


So convinced are we that the merits of Oatine Toilet Soap will ensure its universal adoption that 
wo have decided, for a limited period, to distribute absolutely free to all who care to 
take advantage of our offer, a Visitors’ tablet of this delightful Soap, together with samples of § 
seven other Oatine preparations, which are equally delightful and useful. 


OATINE SOAP is made from the very finest materials and scientifically compounded. 
It contains the healing and cleansing properties of the Oat, besides the crushed husks which are § 
usually used in the manufacture of Oatmeal Soaps. Everyone knows that oatmeal is good for the § 
skin, and when it is combined with the other fine ingredients of which this soap is made, it has 
no equal for healing and cleansing. It makes a nice, soit, creamy lather, which leaves the skin 
soft and velvety. It is not expensive, as it lasts a considerable time. It is stocked by all § 
chemists, and is sold in 10d. and 3d. Tablets, the smaller size being known as Visitors’ Tablets. 


FREE ALSO THIS TOILET OUTFIT. 


© If you would like to have a tablet of this delightful soap, to test, send the attached Coupon, together with 
E UR OFFER. 1?!) in stamps (jd. stamps preferred) to are the cont of postage and packing, and you will receive by 
s return of post a parcel containing a full-size Visitors’ Tablet of Oatine Soap, together with a copy of our 50 pp. book on the care of the 
2 complexion, and also a dainty Toilct Outfit containing a sample size of each of the following preparations :— 
¢ Gatine Cream, Balm, Face Powder, Talcum Powder, Tooth Powder, Shaving Powder, and also a full-size 2d. Shampoo Powder. 


Take advantage of this offer and fill op this 


COUPON. 


OATINE TOILET SOAP INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


boo! Please send me the Free Toilet Outfit of Seven Oatine Preparations, a copy of the Oatine 50 pp. 
kon the care of the complexion, together with a FREE Tablet of OATINE SOAP. 


TO-NIGHT 


together 
samples of foods suitable for 
your pets, on receipt of a port- 
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ADDRESS woove HCOC cee rocerocescnscces POCO oreo eeene cee eenroeseerer eee eeeseees Cooeeee eeeceere eesoee Coveeeoerores Ob OR rns eocseerecee e 
T enclose 3d. in stamps for packing and postage (halfpenny stamps preferred). 


OUR DOUBLE SUMMER NUMBER. 
Wiratn the next week or so thousands of readers 


will be saying good-bye to office, workshop, mill, and 
factory, and will be going off for their ennual 
summer holiday, And, bearing this in mind, I’ve 
been preparing a_ really Bee double Fiction 
Number, which I hope will help to make your 
leisure hours in the train, by the seaside, and in 
the country, hours of delight. : 

This special number will be out next week, and 
will contain an enchanting complete novel, written 
Ly Sybil Campbell Lethbridge, a clever novolist 
whose work: is well lnown to my readers. The title 
of this story is “ A Crusher of Hearts.” 

In addition, we are starting a new short serial 
story, called “‘ The Terror in the Train,” and when 
I tell you that it is from the joint pens of Alico aud 
Claude Askew, you will know that you may expect 
a powerful and dramatic narrative. You will not 
Le disappointed. 

There are also several short complete stories, a 
new real life series, under the heading ‘‘ Mysterious 
Disappearances,” telling of tho most extraordinary 
true storics of people who have suddenly vanished 
and of the world-wide search for them. 

Then there is the first of a number of telling 
pen pictures, entitled ‘“ Ruined Homes,” strikingly 
illustrated by a clever artist, and a number of 
holiday articles and competitions. 

It will be a wonderful twopennyworth, and will be 
out next week. 

AT Yo PAL. 

i You ave on wondering what the little “ Catch 
Your Pal” notices scattered throughout this 
week’s issue mean ? — it means happiness 
for many littfe anxious people, 

. This is the idea: I want you to quietly button- 
hole one of your pals and tell him all about the 
¥.A.F., what it means to the slum children, what 
ninepence can do, and how anxious I am to beat 
all records this year for the sake of those kiddies 
who never see the country. When you have said 
your say, boldly ask him for ninepence. 

If you have told your story as you should have 
done, told him of the miseries of the back strects 
of our big towns, contrasted those narrow streets 
with the broad green fields, you will got that: nine- 
pence. That-is not all, You have caught your 
pal, and I want you to make him promise 
to catch his pal for the F.A.F. 

You will have set a big ball rolling which will 
bring happiness to many unhappy little people. 
If your pal can’t afford ninepence, then let him 
give as much as he can afford and make up the rest 
from“ another pal. But, whatever you do, don’t 
forget to make them promise to catch their pals, 
This is the backbone of the whole seheme. 

Got the idea? Then get along with it quick, 
please—and again, please. The children are 
waiting and the summer's going, Don’t wait, and 
good luck to you! 

A MISSING READER. 

ioe corey that I allow these columns to be used 
as a medium for finding missing relatives, If I 
did, this page would soon be filled with such an- 
nouncenents. I am making an exception in the 
rase of A.G.C., who lives at 100 Gipsy Hill, Upper 
Norwood. She writes: “I am anxious to find 
my father, J. R. T., who has not been heard of 
for three years, nor scen for eight years. I know 
he then was 4 constant reader of Pearson's Weekly. 
T have advertised in the daily and weekly papers 
with no success. The above initials and my 
address, which he knows, might attract his attention 
in your columns.” 

A GRUMBLE FROM MARY ANN. 

Many is ascrvant in Warwickshire. She is young, 
and in her first situation, She writes: “I am 
thinking ef changiag my place. The people I 
am wiin are no class, The master gets £3 a week, 
and yct he allows his wifo to raake her own dressea 
and hats. He even buys New Zealand mutton! 
They have no children, and could easily afford 
moro things than they do.” 

Well, Mary, 1 cannot say that I am pleased with 
the tone of your letter in the least. From your 
letter, I suppose that your master and mistress 
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are a young married couple who are just starting 
life. Moreover, it shows greab sense on your 
mistress’s part that she can make her own dr 

A ie es oe oe that you intend coming to 
London. I should advise you to be sensible and 
stay where youare, Many @ young servant would 
jump at the chance of such a situation as yours, 
n London you might have half-a-dozen to 
look after, as well as finding a testy master and 
mistress with whom to deal. Take an old man’s 
advice and stay where you are, 

A MATRIMONIAL TANGLE. 

R. C. L. is in a mix up. A matrimonial mix up. 
He writes: ‘ Have you ever heard of sucha matri- 
monial tangle as this? Last year I married a lady 
whose mother married my brother. A week ago 
my wife presented me with a son and heir. Think 
of that boy’s relations! My mother-in-law is his 
aunt as well as his grandmothor. Moreover, m 
wilo’s brother has a little daughter. So my wi 
is her aunt and step-sister in one! Can you tell 
mo what my son’s relation is to my wife’s brother's 
daughter ? ’—— 

No, R. CG L, I candidly confess I can’t. I 
approached my long-suffering ‘‘sub” with the 

roblem, and he is now temporarily under lock and 
be: Wait till the youngsters grow up and let 
them fight it out themselves, 
GOG AND MAGOG. 

P. T. writes: “I have read in the papers lately 
of a large number of entertainments at the 
Guildhall. This recalls to my memory a tradition 
I heard when a boy that every day, when the 
clock struck twelve, the Guildhall giants came down 
to dinner. Can you tell me esi what this tra- 
dition is, or at any rate something about the 
Guildhall giants ?’””—— 

These giants, P, T., are Gog and Magog; at 
Icast, those are the common names by which they 
aro known. Really they are Gogmagog and 
Corineus, two mythical people who fought side by 
side in the wars between the Trojans and the early 
inhabitants of Great Britain. ‘The present statuos 
were carved in 1708, and took the place of tho 
original giants of wickorwork, which used to be 
carricd in the old midsummer pagoanis, 

YOUR TRADESMEN'S BILLS FOR NOTHING. 

FREQUENTLY I receive letters from lady readers 
asking my advice on the best manner to portion 
out the household money s0 that it may go as far 
as possible in meeting the various tradesmen’s 
bills and other calls on the household purse. 

I am always interested by such letters for they 
give me an insight into the anxiety aud worry 
which is borne by many a thrifty housewife in 
order to keep the home together. 

To these correspondents and in fact to all my 
lady readers, it will come as welcome news to hear 
that the Editress of Home Notes proposes by 
means of a simple competition to help them to 
meet those various tradesmen’s bills, which cause 
them so much anxiety. This week, for example, 
she offera to pay the successful competitor's 
butcher’s account for six months. The other 
tradesmen’s bills to be paid are those of milkman, 
baker, grocer, greengrocer, and linen-draper. 

You will find full particulars of this novel offer 
in the current numbor of Home Notes, and I 
cannot do better than advise you all to get a 
copy and try for this remarkable prize at once. 
HOW'S THAT, UMPIRE? 

Ovz of the Footlines Contests which I have been 
judging this week has brought me somo very good 
cricketing yarns, 

One which I must quote rclates to a typical 
village match and was as follows: 

“ Being short of lcg-guards at a local match, 
the batters had to make use of one pad. 

“One of. the players, who had been boasting 
about his powers, was secn going to the wicket with 
his pad on the wrong log. 

““Why, tha’s gotten th’ pad on’t wrong leg, 
Joe !* somcone shouted. 

“** Eh, so I hev’, I thowt I were going to bat 
at t’other end," was the reply.” 

A QUERY POR THB DOG DAYS. 

As we are now in the “dog days,” I asked the 
other week, in the Footlines Contests, “* Why is a 
tenor vocalist like a mad dog ?” 

The replies showed that, in spite of the heat 
wo have experienced this month, the wit of my 
readers is by no means wilted, but is as keen as 
ever, as the following examples will show : 

Why is a tenor vocalist like a mad dog ? 

“Because,” answered one reader, “‘ when he 
appears, the women rush to adore (a door).” 

Equally good was the following from a second 
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—_ Aug. 3, 191], 
“ ‘ 6 a 
"folk tok his Spproach? needs 
i tter was the suggestion of a thi ader 
“ Because the stronger the ‘cord Pile bare in ; 
is admired,” 7 


But the best of all was the following submit: 

a fourth competitors “ Because be me 
mouth before he can make his ‘ mark,'" ~ 

Awards in the Footlines Contests will be found on 
sover page opposite, 

HINTS AND DISH&S RESULT. 

Tus week I am able to announce the result of 
the first * Home Notes™ Page Contest. I offered 
5s. for the best and most economical breal:fi-t. 
dish, and 68. for the best household hint. ‘Tio 
prizes have beon awarded to Mrs. E, F, Fenton 
46 Elizabeth Ann Street, Collyhurst, Manclic.t-1, 
who sent in the best hint, and to (Mrs. Ricki::, 
15 Brook Hill Road, Woolwich, who sent in 1.,; 
best dish, 

A new contest for August commences in 1'.!3 
number. This time I am offering prizes for a 
best paper-bag hint and recipe, Full particulars 
on page 142, 

PROM A LITTLE STRANGER. 

Rarevy have I received a letter which ser og 
to go nearer the heart than tho one I priut bel. 
It comes from Natal, and speaks for itself. “1. 
a little girl born only three days ago and ali: 
I have had four names given to me, So for... ; 
of these names I am sending 9d., s0 that i..r 
littlo children in the dear Homeland may have a 
pleasant day. 

.- “My people are extremely proud of me, a: ! [ 
am sure that if you wrote next year a letter i» 
remind them of my birthday, they would send v. 
another 3s., and so on each year. I have ord: | 
my fathor to write this and hereto put my ine: 

“ Amy Frances May Gordon Hean.” 

Of the many hundreds of mothers and fat’..:4 
who are made happy by the arrival of the ‘!):! 
stranger,” how many think of that other ¢!.!!i - 
the slum child? If your child is happy wout\-. 
make -ono other child happy, if only for a coy? 
Please ! 


P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. : 

Here is the latest list of special outinzs for t's 
slum kiddies. As we have already told you, ti 
‘parties cost £8 2s, Two hundred childicn, v..) 
the necessary attendants, go to make up cne | 
and they havo the happiest day of their cart: |: 
lives in the country. The donor of £8 2s. ives . 4 
party any name ho likes, oo 

July 27th, The A. B. L. party; July 2%: 
Cambridge University Gificers’ Tiainis: C1 

arty; July 28th, The Exiles’ party; July J! , 
& J. Wills’ party ; July 3ist, Mra, C. Gardner's y.' 
August Ist, The Russell partys August Ist, 3 
Coldstream Guards’ party, at Birminghe™. 

There are no expenses of management for the IT: 4 
Air Fund. — All expenses are borne by the pron. 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Da! : 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Li: 
the Ragged School Union. ‘Thcze 13 no, 
of clasa or crecd. Ninepcuce pays fora Guy's }.. 
for a child; £3 28. pays for a complete pert: 
with the necessary aitendants. Subscript:»n: 
addreseed_to the Hon. Secretary, FAB. 1 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., urd ».- 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forsis :.ay <3 
had on application. 


List of Fresh Air Fand Sudscriotions 
appears on the red page oppoasile. 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attemp:s must be writien ci 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's |: 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 

2. You may take part in any number of tues? { 
competitions, but your roply to each must Lo wit: 
separate postcard. ; : 

8. Mark each postcard with the name of the compu’ 
for which it is intended in the top loft-hand co:u’r. _ 
will find thisnamo in tho announcement of thee mp. ! + 
in the foot!iue. Provided these conditions avo 1'..- 
all the postcards may be sert in one envelo;e mi. + 
“* Posteard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each }.0-.:=: 
must bear the full name and address of the sender. _ 

4, All attempts must arrive not later than ‘ihur:..'. 
August 3rd. dis 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, &": : 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awavu 
the efforts considered the best. . . 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the pri, 
be divided, and, where the awards aro gifts, the price: » 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

A GOOD IDEA.—If you send your att: inpis 
in an envelope, inclose a contribution tv 
the Fresh Air Fund. Piecase! 


Prjated by, Housca Cox, i bhi a nae He 
v . ARTHUR PEeABSOE, “9 a ee 
Weekly Buildings, Henriette Street, London, W.U- 


Note.—A prize for each reader wise letter is dealt with en this page or whose suggestion far aw title is weer 
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‘resh Air Fund Subscriptions. 


~ previously acknowledged, £2,376 Os. 5d. 
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CONTEST. 
' ten briar pipes offered for the best short 
‘ stories have been won by: 
rlow, 289 Blackburn Rd., Accrin 
il Farnham Rd. B 
tscor, 181 School Rd., Moseley, Bir 
47 Harrison Rd., 


Handsworth, 


ton; W. 
ngham ; 
mingham; C 


irmi 


J. 


rdington, Birmingham; 17 


Parkes, 


Hammersmith; 
. Middleton, 28 Park- 


M 


D. M 


anor 


ackie, 


Park, 


R. M., 63. 3d.; M. and E. Ingham, 1s. 6d.; Mitleid, £1; 
Miss G. Clark, 28. 6d.; A Friend, 3s.; With sympathy, 
-; Mrs. Trench, £1; Miss Snowden, 1s. 6d.; Francis, 
Audrey, and Keith, 2s. 8d.; A. Si 
63.; Houghton, ; 
Healing, 
5 Pe itk-Berestord 
- Park-Beresford, £4; Miss E. Thompson, : 
Falkner, ab ety, ee aay . G. Boucher, 
s.; E. M. Bradley, 1s. 6d.; F. 8. L., 5s.; Ethel, 9d.; 
J. E. Wright, 78. 6d.; Gaffney’s, 38.; M H., 9d.; B. P.. 
-;. Robina, 1s.; W. «18, .; Annio Tattersall, 
8. 6d.; Rev. G. L. Little, £2 28.; Miss E. Battison, 5s. ; 
Mother and Baby Mollie, 1s. 6d.; Miss Dickinson, £1; 
. Tyrrell, 88.; B. Jones, 9d.; Lady Douglas, £1; 
Willie’s Wish, 1s. 6d.; Buches, 103.; Mrs. J. B. Whit 
£1; A. A. 68, 9d.; M. Kelly, 108.; H. S. 
G.'M., 9d.; A. G., 88.; J. Hutchingon, 10s. ; 
son, 2s.; H. (Ilford), 128. 9d.; E. H., 1s.; Anon., 
Two id g ae Mathews, 1s. 6d Ri bert 
ugs, ee argare athews, ls. -; Robert 
Mathews, 1s. 6d.; Happy Fathor, 88.; A. Wedderburn 


Ogilvy, £1; Auld Lang Syne, 3s.; Anon., 5s.; A. P., 
od; Bb. G. Hawkins, £1 4s.; G. Marx, 10s.; Two 
Servants, 28. 8d.; Okehampton, 1 W., ls. 6d.; 


. . Oa. 5 6: 
Irish era §d.; Bath Buns, 6s.; Wanstead, 1s. 6d.: 
8. 


A Mother, ¥ . O., 9d.; M. ._ Cotrell, 10s. ; 
Oxford, 88.; Mrs. Hoare, £1 18.; G. B. W., 1s.; Well: 
wisher, 10s.; J. Manners, £1; Jack Tweed, £2 2s.; A. 

ard, 9d.; B. Macdougall, 53.; Anon., 3s.; V. Law- 
rence, 2s. 8d.; Roya, Maa. ader, 1s. 6d.; Miss 
Shackleton, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; Miss Lewes, 9d.; 
Anon., 10s.; Mr. and Mrs. R. Kalisch, £1; ._E. 
Maher, 1s. 6d.; G. E. Mitchell, £1; A Friend, 9d.; 


Mrs. G. Baker, 10s.; 
with, £1 4s.; A 
Anon., £1 


8. L. Nesbitt, £1 1s.; Mrs. Beck- 
10s.; Miss Boustead, 18s.; 
e . H. H., 1s. 6d.; 

. 88.; J. Grayhurst Hewat, £5; W. B., 
i Pearson, 7s. 6d.; K. G. Loins- 

i t . B., 1s. .. BE. W. 
1e. 6d.; Eileen and Madeline, 
F. A. L., 2s. 6d.; A. P. Stuart, 


Cochrane, £1 1 . 
Wolverton ain ces, L. an MB. 
4s. 7d.;_Elewi abipyar. r 18s. ; 
E. L 8s. 3 C 
; 8. T. Ellins, 
Staff of British 
Bank of 8. America, per J. Mc: Nissim, 
£ Office Staff, Meadowside epibvard 5s. 8d.; Bo’s 
: mallys Hotel, M.S. Venus, 6s.; 
B £1 0s. 8d.; Officers 
eck, “ea 
r, 2.; H. O. L. Stac 
4s. 6d.;'T. Ballantyne, 1s. 6d.; J. 
Od.; A happy day on H.M.S. 
éd.; G. E. 'D. an _Friends, Ireland, 
198. 6d.; St. drews, 8.8. Alerandria, per J. 
Ablitt, 5s. 8d.; Gord 


on 8'8 east Party, 6s.; 
Garden Party, F. Bailey, 10s. 6d.; Redland Grove 8 
School, per .: R.M.S. Antony and 


. Tuckey, 188. 9d M 
Pearsons Works, Pava, per C. Jefferies, £214 158. 6d.; 


Mrs. Ellis, 5s. 6d. 
Grand (P.W.) total, £2,570 15s. 41d. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“CHAR” CONTEST. 
this contest readers were asked to invent a funny 
iter” supposed to be written by an cmployer 
The winner of the five-shilling 
I. Wititams, 7 Boro’ Road, Osterley, 
attempt was as follows: 
love known the bearer of this letter, Mrs. 
iter, for several years, and have found her to 
‘'otucated, talkative, and quite capable of 
her own in society, especially if the socicty 
of policemen; an 
‘nding her for a high position in any house 
' the work is put out and wages are no object. 

“ Abvays sober in the morning.” 


“CRICK” 


“TRIP” CONTEST. 
Tax five shilling prize offered for the best definition 
of a half-day trip was won by E. Sroxss, Plain-an- 
Gwarry, Redruth, whose contribution read as follows: 


A crush going, @ crush returning, but generally 
only ‘‘a rush” there because the “c” is out 


“PEN” CONTEST. 

In this contest readers were invited to send 
ingenious requests for pencil-cases. The prize of 
five shillings has been awarded to Miss ALICE 
Buck ey, 125 Dale Street, Milnrow, Rochdale, whose 
request was thus phrased : 

Can’t make one, 
Can't buy one, 
Can’t win one, 
Daren’t steal one, 
Send me one. 


“HUB” CONTEST. 


Lanizs were asked to supply a list of half-a-dozen 
“don'ts” on what a husband should not do. The 
prize of five shillings has been won by Mrs, A. 
MripptetTon, 28 Parkfield Avenue, Rusholme, for the 
following list : 


. _ "DOG" CONTEST. Don't let the honeymoon end everything: life only 
following are the winners of the ten cigarette- begins there. 
‘11s for the best replies to ‘the question, “ Why Don't growl and say she’s changed after the first 
‘enor vocalist like a mad dog?” pee ee mee anes you're not the god 
* : ee segs toe) wis, Glaneester, Don't squeeze yeas eis for money: squeeze her 
n, § .. Stretford; W. 8. Mc . sometimes for love. 
- aie ie OMe ade OR eres ; Ne oe Don’t be £ miser with the kisses : they're as swect 
Hi. Perey, 7 Cringle Rd., Levenshulme, Man- ‘ to her at seventy as @ BeventesDy  « 
:. W. Stevenson, 4 Annetwell St., Carlisle; J. Don't if your chop is cold try to warm it with hot 
* Nurlingham Grdns., §.W.: J. H. Wheeler, 9 tempor: try the stove. } 
it Rd., Forest Gate, B.; A. Wood, 760 New Hey Don't be always cross with the children: they're a 
luddersfield, bit of yourself after all. 
fini u 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THE COGEAR 


Accident and Guarantee F 
Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Purliament.) 
st exceed - £2,250,000. 
laims pald over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Iusurance. 


Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. E. ARMSTRONG, Manager and serctary. 


O@” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as _a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


poo miway | INSURARCE. 


£2. 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £8,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above adress. 

will be paid hy the above Corporation to the 

legal representative of any person killed by 
2 »O0O an accident in Great Britain cr Irelund to the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or cr, usual signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long us 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death resuit 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident Le given within three days 
of its occurrence. 


In the event of a person, not being a railway 
servant on duty, nora suicide, vor enguged in an 
g ] (Ole) illegal act, having the current numier of Pearson's 

Weekly on hin, or her, at the time of beiug killed 
by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 
an accident to any trainin which he, or she, may Le travelling aa 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to THE 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoRporRATION, LIMITED, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

Oxue Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of uny cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually ridirga cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident had in bi’, or her, possession, the Iusnrance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, writteu in ink or pencil. on the spaco 

rovidedat the foot, and that death occurred withiutweuty-four 
Fours thereafter, and that nctice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three duys of its 
eccurrence. This poper may be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, eo long as the coupon is siened. 

One ‘Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyove dying as the direct aud sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within tho United Kingdom bya 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed 1 his Conpon-Losurance- 
Ticket in the syace provided at the fovt, that he (or she) shall 
notat the time be on the aero; lane nor engagod in aeronautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
witlin three duys of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the *‘Ocean Acoident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,"’ 1890, Hisks Nos, 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay: 
meut ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cun recover on more than oue Coupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 
twelvemornth's sub 
in advance to their 


Sigmatare 'ssssisssssisesss-consesnevxssversssiscevnrgsansssrsaccavenvne vce 
Avaliable from 9 a.m. Wedaesday, July 20:0, 1921. 
andl midnight, Thursday, Auzust 31c, 1964. 


eseee 


ITS A GOOD HABIT 


TO TAKE 


DEECHAMS PILLS. 


